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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 
Jur Italian Convention is a thing which no one in Italy | 
appears very much to approve of, but about which no two | 
parties seem inclined openly to disagree. Appearances, how- | 
ever, seem to indicate that the Convention will be approved 
by the Parliament, though not, perhaps, with any very | 
great amount of enthusiasm It has been asserted that 
the protest of the party of action circulated in Naples, 
and which bore the signature of Mazzini, did not really 
represent Mazzini’s views, and that his signature to it was 
forged. However this may be, it is quite certain that the | 
extreme party—which has the same principles and objects in 
all parts of the world, and which seeks to get everything it 
wants at one step, at the risk even of losing what it already 
possesses—desires in Italy to submit to no compromise, but to 
. | 

try the alternative of ‘“‘Rome or death!” at the earliest | 
possible opportunity. At the same time the men of action, 
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understand what the Convention really means to be able 
to base any settled course of policy upon it. Only the 
extremest of the extreme seem to have declared themselves 
as yet, and their declaration has not been followed by any of 
the regular “demonstrations” by which the practised hands 
of revolution usually support their manifestoes, nor has it 
elicited a formal reply from any of the advocates of a cautious 
and moderate policy, An indirect answer to the appeals of 
the revolutionists who would march upon Rome without any 


reference to the views of the Italian Government has, to be | 


sure, been given by a number of workmen who met at Turin, 


| and passed a resolution to the effect that anyone who disturbed 


public order must be regarded as a traitor to his country ; and 
the Government itself has taken rather a despotic notice of a 
proclamation of Garibaldi against the Convention by seizing 


the journal that published it, In spite of this, partiesin Italy | 


have not yet taken up a decided attitude for and against the 
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“pronounced,” at least a certain number of his 
adherents have done so in his name, and without calling forth 
any expression of disapprobation from their great revolutionary 
master, But, between Garibaldi and Mazzini on the one hand, 
and the Government of the King of Italy on the other, a large 
mass of the population must still be undecided what side to 
take ; and it will not be until after the decision of the Italian 
Chambers that foreigners will be able to come to any con- 
clusion at all on the subject, 

Hitherto but scanty accounts have reached us of the 
attempt that has just been made to raise the population of 
Venetia, The Turin version of the affair, however, corre- 
sponds closely enough with the first that was published, an 
which, coming to us through Vienna, was natually regarde:t 
with some suspicion, Several bands dressed in the Garibaldian 
uniform entered Venetia from the Tyrol ; and one of them, 
commanded by a man named Spalussi, formerly a Captain in 
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of carrying off the tax 
Spilembergo and afterwards at Maniago, At both places he 
left a receipt, and, having done 60, will no doubt be 
able to himself that he has not committed 
any act of brigandage, Insurgent chiefs should remember 
that when they break into the house of a petty Government 
official, and run off with the contents of his writing-desk or 
till, the hated Government loses nothing whatever by the 
operation. The inhabitants have to pay their taxes over 
again, and they alone feel the effect of their would-be 
liberator’s brilliant feat of arms, During the late insurrection 
in Poland a dishonest clerk, employed in Government 
service in Galicia, contrived to steal a large sum from 
the office cashbox ; but, considering himself a patriot, 
he left the usual receipt, saying, “I take so many 
thousand gulden on account of the vast debt due 
from Austria to my unhappy country,” The Government 
treasury at Warsaw was plundered of several millions, and 
the men who did the stealing were declared by the National 
Government to have “deserved well of their country,” in 
spite of which the country had in due time to pay an addi- 
tional tax in order to make the missing sum good, 

We can understand, approve, and admire the efforts made 
by the Italians to free themselves from foreign rule ; but 
foolish little attempts, made by men who have not the con- 
fidence of the country, are strongly to be condemned, They 
lead to disastrous results, they injure the Italians’ newly- 
gained reputation for prudence, aud, if not absolutely con- 
temptible in themselves, they can, at least, only be kept up 
even for a little while by contemptible means, 

From America we baye no news of importance either 
as to the progress of the war or as to the prospects of the 
rival candidates for the presidency, The war news, however, 
is a little more favourable for the South than it has been of 
late; and, so far as can be judged, the prospects of Mr, 
Lincoln's re-election seem favourable, Since the attention 
of England has been directed to the probability of Canada 
being invaded by the Federal Americans as soon as the 
war between Federals and Confederates shall have been 
brought to a conclusion, we fancy less desire must be felt by 
Englishmen than was felt before to see this conclusion arrived 
at, Nor can the French, on their side, be very anxious to see 
the Confederates left free to undertake the project attributed 
to them of invading and attempting the annexation of 
Mexico. We disapprove of prize fights; but if Heenan and 
Sayers were already engaged in one, and it was understood 
that as soon as the fight came to an endthey meant, each on 
his own account, to attack those nearest to them, then their 
neighbours and their neighbours’ friends would certainly wish 
the struggle to last as long as possible, and would not be very 
sorry tosee both of the combatants come out of it considerably 
weakened, 
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EMBARKATION OF PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AT 
ELSINORE, 

On Tuesday, the 11th inst., the Royal yacht Osborne left Elsinore— 
or Helsingor, as the Danes write it—taking with her the infant 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales. There was very little ceremony 
connected with the departure, but a considerable crowd had collected 
to witness the event. The child was sent down to the steamer 
without any fuss or ceremony. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Sieveking, Tabs De Grey, and the necessary servants, One of the 
suite was also sent down to see the departure, in order, probably, 
that he might answer any questions concerning the arrangements 
which the family at Fredensborg might desire to put. The 
child, with these attendants, was driven down to the side of the 
steamer at a few minutes before two, and almost directly afterwards 
the gangway was hauled on shore, the hawsers were cast off, and the 
Osborne began to work her way out of the harbour. The harbour 
here is extremely small, and of course it is unnecessary to enlarge 
it, as the trade that once came to Helsingor flows now direct to 
Copenhagen, in consequence of the abolition of the Sound dues and 
from other causes, It is large enough for its ordinary work ; but, 
nevertheless, it is extremely small for the Osborne, and it required 
a good half hour to get the ship's head round. This task accom- 
plished, however, she steamed, at a dignified pace, out into the 
Sound and started on her voyage for Lubeck. The little Prince was 
thence taken by rail to Gluckstadt, so as to economise time a 
little and save the voyage down the Elbe from Hamburg. At 
Gluckstadt he was taken on board the Salamis, by her to Hull, and 
thence to her Majesty, at Balmoral, as already reported. 


DEATH OF GENERAL LIPRANDIL—The Russian papers announce the 
death of the famous General Paul Petrovitsch Liprandi, so well known in the 
Crimean War. Liprandi, born in 1796, served under General Woronzow in 
the campaign of 1812-15, In the Polish War of 1831 he greatly distinguished 
himself, notably at the capture of Warsaw and at his storming of two Polish 
redonbte. In 1848 he became Lieutenant-General and Commander of the 
12th Division of Infantry. In 1854 he replaced General Aurep at the blockade 
of Kalafat, and, after the Alma, went to the Crimea, where he inflicted great 
damage on the English cavalry. He led the Russian troops at Inkerman, 
Nov. 5, 1854, and was immortalised by Punch :— 

Remember, remember, 
The 5th of November, 
Inkerman, powder, and shot, 
When General Liprandi 
Met Jack, Pat, and Sandy, 
Anda mighty fine licking be got, 
He occupied the heights of Tschernaya, and menaced the flank of the allied 
army. In 1855 he commanded the leit wing of the Russian army at the 
battle of Traktir, and defended the defiles of Belbeck. Latterly, General 
Liprandi commanded the 6th Division of Infantry in the interior of the 
liussian empire. 

CAN ADIAN EXUIBITION.—The annual provincial exhibition of Upper Canada 
was held this year at Hamilton on the four last days of September. About 
330,000 persons paid for admission. The articles exhibited were more than 6000 
in number; the live stock exceeded 2000; but the exhibition included, also, 
not only agricultural implements and farm products, but manufactured 
yoods of all xinds, works of fine art, and ladies’ work. Of the reaping and 
mowing machines the judges reported that, thongh there was considerable 
difference in the quality of the work done, it was all well done. The 
machines, as a whole, wrought well, no breaking down, no total failures. 
‘The samples of grain exhibited were pronounced extremely good, and the 
judges considered that the statements generally made of the failure of the 
crops must have been somewhat exaggerated. The president, Colonel 
Jobason, in closing the exhibition, gave a statement (from the returns, 
apparently, of 1860 or 1861) that the production of grain, peas, beans, and 
potatoes in the State of New York amounted to twenty-seven bushels per head of 
population ; in Pennsylvania, thirty-two bushels ; in Michigan, forty-two ; in 
Ohlo, forty-nine; but in Upper Canada nearly fifty-six bushels per head, 
Hie stated that the season just closed had shown the importance of draining. 


‘The farmers who had thetr lands drained were able to get in their crops at a 
time when soils undrained could not be worked at all in consequence of the 
pring rains, and it was re markahble how slight the effects of the drovght of 


tois summer had becn upon drained land aa compared with undrained. 


the yield, he suid, taking all the various productions vf the field into | 


account, is likely to prove somewhat below the average, 
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FRANCE. cs 

The Emperor took his departure on Wednesday for Nice, where 
he will meet the Czar ; and the Paris papers are occupied with specu- 
lations as to whether or not there is any political object to be attained 
at the interview. The journals are also busy discussing the Minis- 
terial statement at the opening of the Italian Parliament and the 
despatches on the subject of the Convention The semi-official 
papers show much soreness at the way in which their interpretation 
of the Convention, as it respects Rome, has been upset by the Italian 
Government's explanations. i ; 

It is stated that a project is under serious consideration of estab- 
lishing a Public Works Fund, to occupy the same position towards 
undertakings of general utility for the whole of France as is fulfilled 
by the Works Fund for the city of Paris. 


ITALY. 

The Italian Parliament was reopened on Monday. A large 
number of Deputies were present, among whom were the members 
of the late Ministry. The new Ministers were all in their places. 
General Della Marmora laid on the table the Franco-Italian Con- 
vention and the diplomatic correspondence relating to it. Signor 
Lanza brought in a bill for the transfer of the capital to Florence, 
and requested that it might be declared urgent and discussed at 
once. An investigation into the recent disastrous events in Turin 
was asked for by several members, and was readily agreed to, and 
a committee of ‘nine was appointed for the purpose. In the course 
of the day the Ministry made a statement to the Chamber in which 
they said they presented the Convention to the Chambers, not only 
believing its sanction to be henceforth a political necessity, but being 
convinced that its benefits are immensely superior to its incon- 
veniences. The Ministerial declaration acknowledges the grave 
sacrifices involved in the transfer of the capital ; but, asthe result of 
this measure will be the removal of foreign troops from Italian soil 
and the preparation of a satisfactory solution to the Roman question, 
it is in the name of the national dignity, independence, and unity 
that these sacrifices are called for, The Chambers have been 
adjourned till further orders, probably to give time for the members 
to consider the terms of the Convention and the accompanying 
documents. A meeting of about 200 members of the Parliament 
was held in Turin on Tuesday to adopt some resolution in reference 
to the Convention. The meeting decided unanimously upon sup- 
porting the Ministry in relation to it. 

A telegram from Venice reports that, on Sunday, the 16th inst., 
forty refugees from the south of the Tyrol appeared in the province 
of Udine, government of Venetia, They were dressed in Garibaldian 
blouses, and carried a tricoloured flag. The barracks of the 
gendarmes in Spilembergo and Maniago were surprised, the guard 
disarmed, and the barracks plundered. Attempts to induce the 
inhabitants to rise having failed, the refugees withdrew to the 
mountain passes. Troops were dispatched in pursuit, and to pro- 
tect the inhabitants. Sixteen young men, on their way to join the 
refugees, were attacked by the soldiers. A further telegram from 


But | 


Udine states that a band of about one hundred insurgents, among 
whom are several deserters, had taken refuge in the forest of 
Consiglio. Several deserters at Cadore and Belluno were endeavour- 
ing to join them. ‘The Italian journals divest this insurrectional 
movement in Venetia of all importance. According to them, the 
facts related were merely the exploits of a band of malefactors. 


AUSTRIA. 

Some sort of Ministerial crisis is reported to have occurred in 
Vienna, Count Rechberg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, is said to 
have tendered his resignation, which had been accepted by the 
Emperor. Count Mensdorff-Pouilly is mentioned as his successor, 
but nothing definite is as yet known, 

Both Chambers of the Reichsrath are to meet on the 12th of 
November, which is earlier than was expected. 


PRUSSIA. 

A Berlin semi-official paper delicately intimates that Prussia is 
not in a position to accept forthwith the duchy of Lauenburg’s offer 
of annexation, She can only act in conjunction with Austria, But 
Prussia fully appreciates the advances made by Lauenburg, and will 
do her best to meet the wishes of the population in that respect. 


GERMANY AND DENMARK, 

We are assured from Berlin that “ the peace negotiations are pro- 
gressing most favourably. ‘The delay arose solely from unavoidable 
discussions of minor points and formalities. The most friendly 
understanding has existed without interruption between Prussia 
and Austria. Thetreaty of peace has already been submitted to all 
parties concerned, and it is believed that the respective repre- 
sentatives have received definite powers from their Governments for 
the final settlement of the treaty, The conclusion of peace may 
therefore be daily expected.” 


MEXICO. 


The intelligence from Mexico is very favourable to the new | 


monarchy. Vidaurri and the other chiefs had made their submission, 
and the Emperor Maximilian was everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm. The French have occupied Matamoras. The report that 
Miramon had rebelled seems to have been unfounded. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


WE have advices from New York to the evening of the 15th inst. | 


There had been no further fichting of importance near Richmond 
and Petersburg since the skirmishes previously reported to have 
taken place on the 7th. General Lee's report of these so-called 
skirmishes states that he attacked the Federals on the Charles City 


road, and drove them from two intrenched lines, capturing ten guns. | 


Finding the enemy further strongly intrenched, he did not press 
them. General Gregg was killed. Southern journals claim that 
the engagement was a signal victory, the lederals being driven five 
miles from the city. General Grant reports that his loss amounted 
to 400 men, the Confederate loss being 1100. 

The World contains a rumour that General Grant had removed 
Generals Warren and Meade for protesting against his orders to 
— Confederate works in their front, which are of great 
strength. 

Shecidan had retreated to Strasburg. He reports that on the 9th 
inst. he repulsed Early’s cavalry, who followed him to that point, 
capturing 300 prisoners and eleven cannon. He declares that he 
had devastated the whole country between the Blue Ridge and the 
North Mountains, destroying 2000 barns and seventy mills, which 
were filled with hay, farming implements, meal, and flour. 


dwellings within five miles’ radius of the spot where he fell, 
General Longstreet had superseded General Karly, Several guerrilla 
bands had entered Maryland. 

Burbidge’s version of the affair at Saltville, Virginia, is to the 
effect that he drove the Confederates to their works, and withdrew 
for want of ammunition, leaving behind his wounded, This latter 
circumstance would seem to confirm the previous report that his 
expedition was a failure, and that he was severely beaten and 
obliged to retreat precipitately, 

Sherman reports, on the ‘/th inst., that Hood's forces operating in 
his rear had cccupied Dalton, and that he feared an attack by them 
on Kingston and Rome. He adds that seven miles of the way to 
Chattanooga were destroyed, but that, having plenty of provisions 
in Atlanta, he felt secure, so far as his main army was concerned. 
Despatches from Augusta, Georgia, of the sth inst., to the Richmond 
Whig, report the recapture of Rome by the Confederates, with over 
3000 prisoners. The Richmond journals also contain rumours that 
Hood had captured Atlanta, together with four l'ederal corps; and 
cher Southern journals still assert that the movements progressing 
in Georgia render Sherman's position untenable, * 

Price had made a demonstration before Jefferzon city to cover 
' the passage of the main army across the Osage River. During the 


In | 
retaliation for the shooting of a subordinate oflicer he burnt all the | 
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night his army, 20,000 strong, with twenty cannon, | 

ward. Pleasanton, with 8000 cavalry, pareund him, Leraped sim 
his rear at Jefferson, while Curtis, coming from Kansas, en aed 
Price in front. No particulars of these engagements are given, a 
it is said that Price's head-quarters were at Borneville, and that h 
er roclaimed his eras to Heer in Missouri, pay 

‘ederal force of infantry and artillery from General Wa y 

department, under Colonel Rotge, proneeding up the dots 
transports, convoyed by gun-boats, was attacked and driven back 
at East Point, on the 10th inst., by General Forrest. The Federals 
admit the loss of two transports, all their artillery, and fifty men 
killed and wounded. 

It was reported that the preparations which were being made for 
a Federal attack on Wilmington, both by sea and land, were nearly 
completed. , 

The elections of Pennsylvania had resulted in a large Democratic 
majority on the home vote, which it was believed the soldiers’ vote 
could not overcome. In Maryland the elections show a majority of 
several thousand against the adoption of an anti-slavery constitu- 
tion. It was believed that the soldiers’ vote could not reverse this 
result. The Republican ticket had been elected in Indiana and 
Ohio by a large majority. 

Mr. Auguste Belmont, chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, had published an address to the people of the United 
States denouncing the acts of tyranny and usurpation of the Ad- 
ministration, the suppression of Democratic newspapers, and the 
imposition of test oaths. He concluded with threats of the adop- 
tion of revolutionary measures in case of any illegal interference 
in the approaching elections. 

Vice-President Stephens had written a letter in which he says 
that the only key-note to peace is the acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty of the States. He favours an armistice and a con- 
vention of the States, and he believes that the question of the 
boundaries of the confederacies—Union or Unions—would adjust 
themselves to the interest of parties and the exigencies of the 
times, 

Chief Justice Taney had died at Washington, and, it was 
reported, would be succeeded by Mr. Chase. 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN CONVENTION, 
OLIGIN AND OBJECTS OF THE CONVENTION, 

THE following despatch from Signor Visconti Venosta, late 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Turin, to Cavaliere Nigra, at Paris, 
throws considerable light on the origin and objects of the Con- 
vention of Sept, 15:— 


4 Turin, June 17, 1864, 

Signore Ministro,—Baron Malaret has called on me, and read a despatch, 
in which M. Drouyn de Lhuys replies to the different communications which 
you, on my part, have made to him on the Roman question. In this paper 
the Imperial Minister allows that the King’s Government has done all in its 
power to pacify men’s minds and smooth down existing difficulties. In thus 
rendering justice to our intentions, the Imperial Minister declares that the 
French Government, on its side, also desires ardently a reconciliation between 
the King’s Government and the Court of Rome; and that its best wish is to 
arrive at the time when France sball be able to withdraw her troops from 
Rome without injury to those interests which she is there to protect. 
Further, he asserts that the honour of France is pledged to maintain 
that occupation as long as the safety of the Pontiff is without 
sufficient guarantees. In the mean time, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
points out that hitherto my despatches have contained no formal 
proposition, and he concludes by stating once again that the French 
Government will ever be disposed to receive proposals which it can 
consider of such a nature as to solve the great problem of the relations of the 
Holy See with Italy. I hastened to thank M. de Malaret for these com- 
munications, and I profit by the presence in Paris of the Marchese Pepoli to 
beg him to join his efforts to yours and to complete, verbally, the propositions 
which the King’s Government desires to bring before the Imperial Cabinct. 
In my despatch of July 9, 1863, I indicated, as a basis of agreement, the sti- 
pulation of the “application to Rome as well as to the rest of Italy of the 
| principle of non-intervention,.”” The maintenance of non-intervention is, 
indeed, one of the political principles common to Italy and to France, This 
principle can the better be taken as a starting-point for these delicate nego- 
tiations, inasmuch as the Emperor, first, in his letter to M. Thouvenel, and 
then, in his letter to Count Cavour, has recognised its applicability tothe Roman 
territory. In making the recall of the French troops the main object of the 
transaction, we are guided by no ambitious or interested preoccupations, As | 
have often had the honour to declare, Italy sees in an agreement with the 
Holy See the best means of satisfying the aspirations of the nation, This 
agreement, which has been the lofty aim of the Emperor's policy, and for 
which France has spared no cost, we are determined to pursue, and we do 
not yet despair of obtaining it. Therefore, we are prepared to give to the 
Holy See the guarantees necessary to replace it in those conditions ef peace 
and tranquillity which are indispensable to the dignity and independence of 
its deliberations ; so that, with the aid of time and circumstances, it may 
become more accessible to those ideas of reconciliation to which we have 
never ceased to appeal. These guarantees should, in my opinion, consist in 
an engagement—which the King’s Government is inclined to under- 
take—that the Roman territory shall be attacked neither by a 
regular nor irregular force; and, further, in a promise to raise no 
objection to the formation of a regular army, provided it is recruited by 
the Papal Government purely as a means of defence. Further, in order to 
demonstrate that, in our opinion, a direct agreement with the Holy See is 
the surest way of solving existing difficulties, the Italian Government will 
undertake to assume the liability of a part of the Roman debt proportioned 
to the provinces annexed to Italy, In laying before you these final con- 
siderations I repeat, almost verbally, the tenor of articles of which you will 
find a copy annexed, and to which you will direct the attention of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. These propositions are, moreover, perfectly familiar to the 
Emperor and to his Ministers. As you are aware, formed the basis of 
| the contidential negotiations commenced by Count Cavour s short time pre- 
vious to his death. The events of late ‘s have only, in our opinion, 
rendered — manifest the necessity ond opportunity of this basis of a 
compromise, 

According to the solemn declaration of the Emperor and his Ministers, the 
object of the occupation of Rome by French troops was to bring about a 
reconciliation between Italy and Rome. This object not having up to this 
time been obtained, it becomes necessary to replace the guarantees with 
which France has till now surrounded the Holy See by other material and 
| moral securities which will not irritate Italian susceptibilities, and which at 
the same time will not be a flagrant violation of the principles of the basis 
ot public right of Italy and France, We should be pleased to learn that 
the Emperor had accepted the proposal which we submit to his serious con- 
sideration. If this proposal does not attain to the immediate solution of the 
| problem of the relations of the Holy See with Italy, it reaches, in our 

opinion, @ more practical end. In a word, it offers the only means of 
| arriving gradvally at a solution of the Roman question the slow and 
infallible triumph of that moral force to which the Ital! Parliament 
has appealed by its votes—that is to say, the progressive application of the 
principles of right and religious liberty. VISCONTI VENOSTA. 


A PARISIAN PAMPHLET, 


| A pamphlet, entitled “a Convention du 15 bre, 1864,” 

and which is supposed to proceed from a semi-official source, has 
just made its appearance in Paris, Its main argument seems 
directed to prove that France and Italy can have no other object in 
view than to execute, faithfully and loyally, all the points of the 
Convention, securing the possession of Rome to the Pope, and 
granting Florence as the definitive capital of Europe. The pamphlet 
concludes as follows :— 


France is alone at Rome because she is there carrying out the common 
| task of Catholicity ; but if, after long and perse: efforts, she should not 
| attain her object by reason of the duplicity of Italy, as the question of the 

Papacy is not of a kind which can always remain without solution, it is 
probable that the Catholic Powers would ultimately put in their claim to 
| take part in the matter. In place, then, of sympathising France, the Italians 
| might well end by having the Austrians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and 
Bavarians at Rome—that is to say, neighbours who would, perhaps, not 28 
much assist as we should in the removal of the difficulties inherent to the 
position of the Italian kingdom. 

These eventualities, which the most ordinary common-sense indicates, have 
been seen by Italian statesmen as well as by us, and it is to remove them 
that they desired, in signing the Convention of the 15th of September last, 
to obtain the assistance of France, 

The time at which France would withdraw her troops from Rome was 
that pointed out in advance by the very object of her policy; it was the 
time when, in quitting the States of the Church, she could leave behind her 
the Papacy re-pected and guarded by Italy herself. The evacuation was 
opportune, it was even necessary, as soon as it became possible without 
danger ; but if the value which the French Government attaches to the 
independence of the Holy See has been hitherto placed beyond doubt by 
fifteen years of respectful and efficacious protection, it is rendered still less 

| dubious by the precautions with which the execution of the Convention of 
| the 15th September has been surrounded, 
| France assuredly believes in the loyalty of the Italian Government, since 
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ted its engagements ; but, without attaching any doubt to its 
rat faithful to them, she has been able to foresee the difficulties 
hich, in a country still agitated and occupied with its definitive organisation, 
wi stile parties might entail upon their punctual execution. It is to give 
Ls time to strengthen herself in her new resolutions, and to draw nearer 
aie Holy See, that France has stipulated the delay of two years for the 
to reevacnation of Rome. It is further, and above all, to give the Papacy 
tase to seek, to ripen, and to organise, without surprise and precipitation, 
the means which France has reserved by the Convention, with a view of 
roviding for its internal security. Under the shadow of the French 
ie the new army will be organised, small, but sufficient to maintain 
order, and composed of elements which the Holy Father will have 
judged the most appropriate to his position. Those who, having lived in 
Italy, know that the populations of the villages and the immense majority 
of the population of Rome are at bottom devoted to the Papacy and its 
ternal rule, are also aware that the problem of the security of Rome is 
need to watching and keeping down a certain number of plunderers, such 
as all great cities contain. A small army, supported by the good will of the 
Roman population, will be sufficient for this task, as soon as the Italian 
Government shall have rendered it more facile by its own loyal co-operation, 
Thus there will be solved, to the honour of France and of her Government, 
this delicate and difficult Roman question, which has caused such well. 
grounded uneasiness in the Catholic mind, We are sufficiently acquainted 
with the wisdom of the Holy Father to feel persuaded that his Government 
will not give to over-excited minds any of the pretexts they will not fail to 
seek, to lay obstacles in the way of the happy and proximate reconciliation 
of the Papacy and Italy. 


AUSTRIA, SPAIN, AND THE CONVENTION, 
The Mémorial Diplomatique has the subjoined :— 


Jomatic communications of recent date have definitively enlightened 
Pg more Government as to the attitude taken by the Austrian Cabinet in 
presence of the Franco-Italian Convention of Sept. 15. The Cabinet of 
Vienna is desirous of an alliance with France, as it has been in the past and 
will be in the future. Such is the general situation, and no circumstance 
pas hitherto transpired to produce any — As to the Treaty of Sept. 15, 
the Austrian Government declares that it accepts with confidence the 
tees with which the French Government has surrounded it. In 
ite eyes the value of the Treaty consists solely in the signature of 
France; but that suffices for the Cabinet of Vienna, and it desires 
nothing more. As a proof of the sincerity of its intentions towards France, 
the Austrian Gevernment engages not to exert any influence on the ulterior 
determinations of the Holy Father. If the Pope consults the Cabinet of 
Vienna as to the course he shall take with regard to the Roman Convention, 
the Cabinet of Vienna will advise his Holiness to accept, purely and simply, 
the situation induced by the new arrangements. Only, according as that 
situation shall be developed in one sense or another, Austria reserves for that 
moment its rights as a Catholic Power. 

The same journal likewise says :— 

We areinformed that Spain has addressed to tho French Government its 
answer to the communication of the Franco-Italian Treaty of the 15th of 
September. The Cabinet of Madrid declares that it has no wish to oppose 
any obstacle to the development of the situation produced by the Convention 
signed by France. It adds that it relies on the engagements taken by the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries to keep Italy and the Italians within the letter of 
the Treaty, and that Spain had not at present, in its quality as a Catholic 
Power, any objection to make against the arrangements concluded, 
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ENGLAND AND GREECE. 

Tue following is a despatch recently addressed by Earl Russell 
to Mr. Erskine, our Minister at Athens, of which a very distorted 
version was given by the Greek papers, and which was commented 
upon—in ignorance of its real contents, of course—by some of those 
English journals who grasp at every opportunity of denouncing the 
Foreign Secretary, whether he happens to do right or do wrong :— 

Foreign Office, Sept. 19. 

Sir,—I have received your despatch of the ist inst., reporting the request 
of Count Sponneck that her Majesty's Government would exert their influence 
with the National Assembly, and especially with the so-called “ English party,” 
to induce them to proceed.with the discussion of the Constitution without 
unnecessary delay. 

You will state to Count Sponneck that her Majesty's Government have no 
relations with any political party in Greece, and only wish to act in concert 
with France and Russia in the general interests of Greece. 

But as regards the request made by Count Sponneck for the exertion of 
English influence on the National Assembly, you will say that, altheugh her 
Majesty's Government would not object to her Majesty’s representative 
expressing to any deputies who may speak to him on public affairs an 
opinion in favour of an early settlement of the constitution, it would not be 
consistent with the principles of her Majesty's Government to attempt to 
influence the decisions of the Assembly, while to do so would be setting a bad 
example, and might lead other Powers to exert influence in some other and 
more objectionable direction, 

The less foreign Powers interfere in the internal affairs of Greece the 
better will be the prospect of internal tranquillity and external peace for that 
kingdom.—I am &c., RUSSELL, 

The Hon. E. M. Erskine. 


THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


_ It seems that the telegram reporting the submission of the 
insurgent New Zealanders somewhat overstated the facts, as it 
will be seen from the following official despatches from General 
Cameron, which have been received by the Secretary for War, that 
it is only a portion of the tribes—those of Tauranga—who have 
laid down their arms, Others, however, are expected to follow the 
example, 
Head-quarters, Auckland, Aug. 2, 1864. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to report that, in accordance with the 
intention expressed in my despatch to your Lordship of the 7th of June, I 
have not undertaken any active operations against the rebels during the 
past month, I have, however, the satisfaction ef informing your Lordship 
that, on the 25th of July, 133 natives of Tauranga, including some chiefs of 
tank, delivered up their arms to Colonel Greer, commanding at that station, 
and signed a declaration of allegiance to the Queen, leaving their lands at 
the disposal of the Governor. His Excellency has requested me to accom- 
pany him to Tauranga, where he has been solicited by the natives to meet 
them and arrange the terms of their submission, It is expected that 
VY. Thompson and other chiefs will aleo be present ; in which case it is 
Possible that other tribes besides those of Tauranga may be included in the 
atrangement, I fear, however, that, from the want of adhesion among the 
rend tribes compesing the native population, it is scarcely to be expected 
that the meeting abont to take place at Tauranga will lead to a general 
pacification of the country.—I have, &c., D. A. CAMERON, Lieut.-General. 
Head-quarters, Tauranga, New Zealand, Aug. 6, 1864. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to report that the meeting referred to in 
n despatch, between his Excellency the Governor and the natives of 
suranga, has passed off most satisfactorily, the natives having submitted 
{neonditionally to the Queen’s authority and placed all their lands at the 
vovernor's di I herewith inclose the terms of peace which were 
Sranted to them, and with which they all expressed themselves perfectly 
jatisfied. Hostilities are now at an end in this part of the colony, and there 
reason to hope that the liberal terms accorded to the natives of Tauranga 
may induce other tribes to make their submissions. 
I have, &c., D, A. CAMERON, Lieuienant-General. 


SIR GEORGE GREY'S ADDRESS TO THE HOSTILE NATIVES OF 
TAURANGA ON AUG, 6, 1864. 
in present Iam not acquainted with the boundaries or extent of your 
hs tht or with the claims of individuals or tribes. What I shall therefore do 
ne nS: 1 shall order that settlements shall be at once assigned to you, as far 
C Possible in such localities as you may select, which shall be secured by 
ena rants to yourselves and your children. When this has been done, 
the boundaries of your lands have been ascertained, I will inform you 
trad manner the residue of your lands will be dealt with; but, as it is 
a tin some measure to mark our sense of the honourable manner in which 
ms 1 have conducted hostilities, neither robbing nor murdering, but 
necting the wounded, I promise you that, in the ultimate settlement of 
x at lands, the amount taken shall not exceed one fourth of the whole land. 
wa order that you may, without delay, again be placed in a position 
tie - will enable you to maintain yourselves, as soon as your future loca- 
will ‘as been decided, seed, potatoes, and the means of settling on your lands 
War bed given you. I now speak to the friendly natives, I thank you 
wille?, for your good conduct under circumstances of great difficulty. 1 
ita Berrpetagg in what manner you shall be rewarded for your fidelity. 1n the 
ton time, in any arrangements which may be made about the lands of 
Th tribe, your rights will be scrupulously respected, 
auranga, Aug. 6, 1864, G, Grey. 


Re 
wat aan LINEAGE OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.—It is 
finerally known that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a descendant 
st Royal houses. Sir Bernard Burke's recently published “ Royal 
from He gives the pedigree of the Gladstone family, and shows a descent 
Lady enry III, King of England, and Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 
deacenan Beanfort, a descendant of Henry 1L1., married James I. of Scotland, 
of Andy ‘ant of Bruce ; and from this ailiance is clearly traced the descent 
tatried £1 Robertson, Sheriff-Substitute of Ross, whose daughter Anne 
ns, includ Jobn Gladstone, Bart., ot Fasque and Balfour, and bore several 
eluding the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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THE COST OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
AMERICAN calculations recently published prove that two millions | 
of men have been lost to industry, and that, instead of two or three | 
hundred millions sterling, the Northern ‘Treasury has already ex- 
pended double the Jargest of those amonnts, ‘In June last the 
Federal debt was £520,000,000, Since then the war has been carried 
on at the estimated cost of £00,000 a day, By March next, there- 
fore, when Mr. Lincoln, if elected, will begin his second term of | 


office, the debt of the North will amount to £700,000,000,. The 
Interest of this debt will be, at least, £42.000,000, This principal, 
however, gives a very imperfect idea of the sum_ total 


of the national liability. All 
and its debt is of course omitted. 

not include “the immense amount of unsettled claims yet to be 
brought in,” of which the American estimate speaks, The items 
we need not specify; but, coming at once to the total of the caleu- 
lation, we find they will add more than £300,000,000 to the ascer- 
tained debt, making a grand total, which can be more clearly 
expressed in words than figures, of one thousand one hundred mil- 
lions sterling. This is half the value of all the real and personal 
ey, in the “ loyal States,” even reckoning among them the two 

tates of doubtful allegiance, Missouri and Kentucky. 

But eyen now we have not arrived at the climax. The last 
property valuation of the Northern States was made when they 
were at the height of solid prosperity. Since that period the pro- 
ductive powers of all have been fatally diminished, and Maryland, 
Missouri, Western Virginia, and Kentucky have been devastated. 
The last tale of destruction is from the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
which is being deliberately converted into a desert. The interest of 
the debt already accumulated is reckoned at six per cent, or almost 
double that of England; so the Americans have the prospect of 
bearing a future financial burden exceeding that borne by any 
European nation. To pay the interest of the several loans their 
resources are almost in inverse proportion. In the last year of Mr. 
Buchanan's administration the Federal Government had a surplus 
revenue large enough to enable it to pay off its debt. It bought up 
its own outstanding liabilities at a premium, for, as a good invest- 
ment, they had long stood above par in the market. Then the 


reference to the Confederacy | 
The seven hundred millions do | 


United States Federal debt was y a “fleabite,” compared with 
the revenue and resources of the country. The revolution the 
Americans will not see has destroyed all this financial prosperity. 
To meet these enormous liabilities the Federation has on 
£14,000,000 yearly revenue from the Customs’ duties, which are paid 
in gold. It is exactly one third of the amount required for the 
interest of the present debt. The current expenses of the war 
have been met almost entirely by loans. This explains much of 
the popular indifference to, and even ignorance of, the real magnitude 
of the national peril, The mass of the people has as yet con- 
tributed very little in a direct shape to the cost of these campaigns. 
And there is a conviction, reg may help to realise itself, that 
they shall not have to pay. Of course, those may laugh at debts 
who never paid a tax; but that they will escape the burden alto- 
gether is a delusion. Nor can they long continue to hide from 
themselves the fact that the present crisis is a terrible revolution, 
not a rebellion of which the present importance and future con- 
sequences may be despised. Is that a small conflagration in a State 
which in four years has devoured two millions of men, and in 
money double the amount of the debt of Great Britain, which 
represents to us the wars of more than a century? More fear 


than the Americans now express would indicate greater political | of thearmy. Just after the breaking out of the rebellion he was made 


wisdom,— 7imes, 
IRELAND. 

Tuk New Lord LievTENANT.— The following are said to be the 
arrangements respecting the reception of the new Viceroy :—Lord Wodchouse 
will be conveyed to Kingstown in a special steamer from Holyhead. He will 
be received at Kingstown by the chief officials of the castle, and will proceed 
by special train to Westland-row. His Exceilency will ride through the 
streets, which will be lined, as usual upon the occasions of a Viceregal entry, 
and will be conducted to the castle, where the oaths of office will be ad- 
or with the accustomed ceremonies, An undress levce will afterwards 

eld. 

Tue CarKnick WirreH.—Mary Doheny, known as the “ Carrick Witch,” 
was tried at the Clonmel Quarter Sessions last week for fraudulently obtaining 


goods from Joseph and Mary Reeves, at Carrick-on-Suir, on the Ist of June, | 


1864, Mary Reeves deposed that the prisoner had attempted to cure one of 
her children with herbs boiled in new milk, and continued attending the 
house for that purpose nearly every day during ten months. She said she 
used to see her dead father and other dead members of the witness's family 
in the Moate, at Balleydine, and, as a proof, the prisoner said that the 
witness was to get a note for them, which Captain James Power was to write 
for them. The witness's child was sent for the note, and several letters 
were received purporting to come from the deceased relatives. The prisoner 
next said she wanted bread, butter, and tea for the people in the Moate, and 
these were daily supplied during four months. The witness also fancied that 
she saw her own deceased father. He was sitting in a chair opposite the door, 
quite near her, having on a blue coat, knee breeches, and a hat. He said 
three times he was going, and that he would return with plenty; and the 
prisoner said he was going with “the gentry,” but would return, The 
prisoner often asked the witness for wine and spirits. Since her arrest there 
had been no appearance from the other world, The husband of this woman, 
Joseph Reeves, sub-constable, was as great a dupe as his wife. He said that 
he saw and knew his father-in-law, who was only twenty yards from him. 
He believed that the man had come to life, and thought he had a ghostly 
appearance, He never saw a dead man standing before, He saw his son 
also in an empty house, where he was brought by the prisoner. He, too, had 
aghostly appearance, and had not the shape of a living person, and the 
prisoner stated that it would take a considerable time for him to come to 
perfection, The jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” Mr, Sergeant Howley, 
who presided on the Bench, stated that he had been informed by Mr. Beard, 
sub-inspector of constabulary, that the dead persons hac been personated by 
the prisoner's blind husband, and a man who led him about. One of the 
apparitions was at dark, and the other in the night. The prisoner then cried, 
“Oh, my Lord, think of my poor blind man and my poor children!” and the 
Court answered, ‘ You are a terrible woman and a dangerous impostor. 
You must be confined in gaol for twelve months, and kept to hard labour,” 


THE PROVINCES. 

Tuk INCENDIARY FIRES IN YORKSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE.—The pre- 
valence of fires in stackyards is causing inquiry to be made by some of the 
insurance offices into the bearing of a report which has gained currency, that 
these destructive fires are likely to occur only in the stackyards of those 
farmers who have used reaping-machines. It is said that threatening 
notices to that effect have been found in some places ; but there is no tangible 
shape for the rumour. It has, however, had the effect of alarming some of 
the insurance offices. No alteration of rates has yet been made ; but in 
certain cases the insurance agents have been instructed to inquire of their 
customers as to their use or otherwise of reapers, which tend to lessen the 
demand for labour. 

FRIGHTFUL COLLIERY ACCIDENT,—On Monday night about thirty-six 
men went down the Eppleton Jane pit, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the 
purpose of going to work, and to reach their work they had to travel three 
miles from the shaft underground. They got intoa train of empty waggons 
to run down the incline to the face of the working, and they were started. 
Unfortunately, owing to the guides of the break having sustained an injury, 
the waggons ran awry. Some of the men leaped out and some were pitched 
out by the waggon getting off the ways, and one of them (Thomas Lewins) 
was killed, while several others had their legs broken, their coilarbones 
broken, or were otherwise seriously injured. ‘The whole of the men appear 
to have been more or less hurt. 

A Guost AT MOSELEY.—A ghost has lately been taking his walks abroad 
in the neighbourhood of Moscley—at least, so the inhabitants say. A fort- 
night ago an hysterical nursemaid met him, and was, to use her own phrase, 
“frightened to death.” That she slightly exaggerated the extent of the 
fright is very probable, more especially as she lived to tell the tale, and did 
not appear in any way out of sorts afterwards. She says that the ghost is 
unnaturally tall, that he wears a white sheet and a white hat, that he has a 
countenance of flame, that he carries a large dagger in one hand and a 
flaming bowl in the other, and that he can fly over tences like a bird, Since 
this young person saw the ghost many other people have had the honour (it 
cannot be described as a pleasure) of making his acquaintance. Unfor- 
tunately no two of them agree in their statements as to what he is 
like, but this may be explained by the fact of his having some of 
the qualities of Protens, and being able to change his form, to the greater 
confusion of the unwary. During last week efforts have been made to catch 
the ghost, though hitherto they have been made in vain. Several gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood have ¢ {fered rewards for his apprehension, and this has 
stimulated the natural curiosity of all the young men living in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nightly they assemble with great-couts, big sticks, pocket 
pistols, and short pipes, waiting tor the ghost ‘* to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon and make night hideous.” They bave seen him oftea, but not one of 
them can fly over a fence like he cau, One night a watcher discharged a 


loaded gun at him, but did not even suceced in winging the enemy. In fact, 
according to the latest advices, the ghost still walks at Moseley, and the 
people are sore afraid, 


CONFLAGRATION ON KELLING- HEATH, —Kelling-heath, near Holt, which 
was lately purchased by Mr. John Ketton, of Felbrigg, was set on fire for the 
purpose of more rapidly and effectively clearing the surface for breaking up. 
The effect of the dryness of the season, however, had probably not been cal- 
culated upon to its extent. The heath continued burning day and night, 
and spread to such an extent that it could scarcely be said to be under 


control, Lord Orford has a plantation of about one hundred acres on one 
part, and also Mr. Mott another plantation in another part. There was 


great danger of the fire spreading so as to catch Lord Orford's 
wool, and persons were set to work to stay the progress of the 
flames; but their efforts were in vain, for it caught, and at 


one time about twenty acres of wood were on fire, together with 
the heath; it reached Mr. Mott's plantation, and burnt the fence, 
but only slightly entered it. The grandeur of the spectacle may be 
imagined, and it occasioned not a little excitement in the surrounding dis- 
trict, as it could be seen for many miles, and a large number of persons 
came to the spot from a distance, supposing it to be some large agricultural 
fire, A large number of men was employed in endeavouring to stop the 
contlagration, which was at length cfYected by clearing away a space, setting 
fire to the line, and making fire meet fire—the Indian enstom on the prairies, 
Fortunately, the wind was in an opposite direction. Had the wind blown 
towards the woods it is impossible to say to what extent, trom the nature of 
the surrounding country (heath, wood, furze, &c.), the fire might not have 
reached. About twenty acres of Lord Orford’s plantation are so burnt that 
the trees (Scotch firs) will die. 


A SERIES OF EXTENSIVE FRAUDS has been discovered in the provincial 
Bankruptey Courts. In April last the Lord Chancellor requested the Com- 
missioner at Leeds and a London accountant to examine the books of the 
Leeds office, and many errors were detected, The inquiry was then extended 
to Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool; and the result bas been the 
discovery of sums“ improperly retained” by official assignees and messengers 
to the amount of £14,000, 


THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE IN STAFFORDSHIRE bas again been revived, and 
with more bitterness than ever. Disturbances have taken place, and the 
civic authorities have had to invoke the aid of the military in order to 
repress the disorderly tendencies of the men on strike, the police being 
found inadequate to the duty. No actual collision has yet occurred between 
the people and the soldiers, but much intimidation is exercised towards the 
men who have gone in to work, 


GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


Pritip Hexny SueripaN, Major-General in the Federal army, 
whose name has lately been so prominent in connection with the 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley, where he claims to have 
gained most important victories over General Early—the value and 
completeness of said victories, however, being open to some doubt—is 
a nativeof Perry County, Ohio, where he was born, in 1831, A New 
York paper gives the following sketch of General Sheridan's 
career :— 


He graduated at the West Point Military Academy in July, 1853, and at 
that time entered the army as a brevet Second Lientenant of the Ist United 
States Infantry. During the years 1853, 54, and 55 he served in the Indian 
campaigns in Texas; and in July of the last-mentioned year, after serving 
a few months in command of one of the forts in New York harbour, he was 
ordered to California. Engaged for a while in the Government railroad 
surveys on the Pacific coast, he was detached from that service to take part 
in the campaign against the Indians, in Oregon Territory. In the severe 
campaign under Major Raines he greatly distinguished himself, and was 
highly praised by his commander for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
fight at the Cascades of Columbia, April 28, 1856, 


| For the part he took in the settlement of the Indian troubles in Oregon 


Sheridan was very warmly eulogised by General Scott, then General-in-Chicf 


Captain in the 13th Infantry, and served for several months in St. Louis as 
president of a military commission convened at that place. In December, 
1861, he was made Quartermaster of the Army of the South-west, then 
operating in Southern Missouri, and afterwards in Arkansas under General 
Samuel R. Curtis. He remained with that army until after the great battle 
of Pea Ridge, in the spring of 1862, when he was appointed Chief Quarter- 
master on the staff of General Halleck, then in command of the army before 
Corinth. 

In May, 1862, he was offered and accepted the command of the 2nd 
Michigan Cavalry, and from this time he was in his proper element, and his 
vreat merits as a soldier in active field service were rapidly developed. 
| Three days after he assumed command (May 30) he fought and defeated a 
considerable body of rebel cavalry near Corinth. In eleven days after this 
| he was intrusted with the command of a brigade of cavalry ; and on the Ist 
of July he vindicated the choice of his commander by fighting and defeating 
a rebel cavalry force of nine regiments under the notorious Chalmers. 
This action was so brilliant that it won for him the star of a 
Brigadier. Thus in a few months he won his way, by sheer force 
of active and meritorious service, from the rank of Major to that of 
general officer. In September of the same year he was given the 
command of the third division of the army of the Ohio, then operating 
under Buell in Kentucky. He fought his brigade with distinguished 
galiantry and success in the severe battle of Perryville in October of that 
year ; and again, with still greater distinction, under General Rosecranz in 
the victorious Murfreesboro’ campaign in December, 1862, and January, 
1863. His services at this time were of such distinguished merit that he was 
made a Major-General, to date from Dec. 31, 1862. From that time his 
career in the Tullahoma, Chattanooga, and Chickamauga campaigns of 
General Rosecranz, in the Chattanooga and Mission Ridge campaign with 
General Grant, and in the great campaign of the army of the Potomac 
commencing in May, 1864, all the time as a most accomplished and suc- 
cessful General of a corps of cavalry, is still so fresh in the memory of the 
people as to render more particular mention unnecessary. 3 

is dashing expedition to the rear of the rebel lines near the Wilderness, 


in May last; his destructive foray on the Virginia Central Railroad, in 
June; and his almost ubiquitous operations against the enemy, with the 
splendid cavalry he had imbued with his own soldierly spirit, made him the 
terror of Lee’s army in the early months of the campaign. 

In all his varions employments, whether as a subaltern in an Indian cam- 
paign, in the difficult executive duties of the Quartermaster’s office, as the 
Colonel of a cavalry regiment, as the General of an infantry division, as the 
General of a cavalry corps, or in the higher and more responsible position 
of commanding General of an independent army in the field, Philip Henry 
Sheridan, now Major-General and Brigadier in the regular army, has shown 
himself a most thorough and accomplished soldier. 


So far General Sheridan’s ane but we doubt whether some 
of his deeds in the Shenandoah will receive the same degree of com- 
mendation from impartial observers that they have done from his 
own countrymen, It is at all times invidious to draw comparisons, 
but it must’ be confessed that, since the commencement of this most 
unfortunate war, the Confederates have pre-eminently distinguished 
themselves by the scrupulous regard they have shown for all those 
usages which civilised nations have, with common consent, 
rescribed for the observance of belligerents. On the other 
,and, many of the Federal Generals have ostentatiously 
evinced a contempt for the code of modern warfare, and 
have on but too many occasions committed acts for which 
it would be necessary to search the records of past ages 
to discover parallels ‘in atrocity. The Federal Government 
made themselves responsible for the acts of Blenker, Butler, 
M Neill, and others by neglecting to evince their abhorrence of their 
acts by at least dismissing them from a service which, in every 
country in the world, is regarded as one of honour. This 
neglect on their part to mark their reprobation of deeds which 
they must have felt deserved condemnation has produced the 
results which might have been anticipated. When brutality 
is accepted as zeal, and generals are hailed as heroes who 
ought to be drummed out of the service with every mark of 
infamy and disgrace, candidates will not be wanting for new 
honours. We are now told that Sheridan, having been checked in 
what he hoped would have been a victorious march throughout the 
entire length of the Shenandoah Valley, has been compelled to 
return to Strasburg. He has, however, compensated himself for his 
disappointment by devastating the entire country through which he 
has passed. Nor is this all, Jn retaliation for the death of an 
engineer officer, who was killed by some Confederates acting as 
cuerrillas, he has actually burned every house within an area 
of five miles It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that these atrocities were committed in a region through 
which the Confederates had previously retired, and which by 
them had been left uninjured. Nor is it necessary either to 
contrast with this conduct of the Feneral General that of 
the Confederate Generals when in Maryland and Pennsylvania, to 
show how unprovoked have been the outrages now committed, or 
how devoid of all excuse hus been the terrible crime (for by no other 
name can it be known) by which General Sheridan hopes to secure 
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the gratitudeof his countrymen. 
It is true that Sheridan, in de- 
vastating the beautiful and fer- 
tile valley of the Shenandoah, 
is stated to have acted on the 
orders of his superior officer, 
General Grant ; but that only 
shifts the responsibility one de- 
gree from his shoulders, and 
does not in any way relieve him 
from the odium of carrying out 
a cruel and wantonly-savage 
order in a cruel and wantonly- 
savage manner, The following 
is the order alleged to have 
been given by Grant to Sheridan 
when it was found that the at- 
tempt to reach Lynchburg, and 
so inclose Richmond on the west, 
had failed, and thus a retro- 
grade movement was neces- 
sary :—“ Do all the damage you 
can to the railroad and crops. 
Carry off all stock of all descrip- 
tions, and negroes, so as to pre- 
vent further planting. If the 
war is to continue another year, 
let the Shenandoah Valley re- 
main a barren waste.’ That 
General Sheridan in no way tried 
tosoften the hard purpose of this 
mandate by his manner of exe- 
cuting it, is evident from the 
boastful terms in which his 
backward progress from Brown's 
Gap, where he was checked by 
Early, to Strasburg, where he 1s 
now intrenched, is recorded in 
the Northern newspapers. It 
ig asserted that in one day 
alone as much corn and other 
provisions were destroyed as 
would have fed the whole Con- 
federate army for a month, and 
that if, in future, a crow flies 
across the valley it will have to 
carry its rations along with it, 
for not a particle of sustenance 
has been left. This may be 
exaggeration, but it shows the 
completeness with which the 
work of destruction has been 
performed, and the spirit that 
animates the Northern troop», 
press, and people, 


NEGRO RECRUITS IN 
GENERAL GRANT'S ARMY. 
In theearly daysof the American 
war there uppeared two carica- 
tures—one in the pages of a 
New York illustrated newspaper, 
the other in our own principal 


comic (so-called) publication ; 


the original battle- 


. i 
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and both of them represented 
the nigger looking on with supreme indifference as a sort of 
arbitrator between fighting representatives of the Southern and 
the Northern States, Indeed, when the Abolition element was first 
smuggled into the war, and freedom from slavery superseded 
y of the North, it did seem that a righteous 
cause was discovered, alttiough all the world knew that it was 


Wy 
we 
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MAJOR-GENERAL P, H. SHERIDAN, COMMANDING THE FEDERAL TROOPS IN THE 


not for the sake of the negro that the Yankees took up arms, 
To those who remembered, however, what was the condition of 
the free “nigger” in New York—how he was spurned and insulted 
asa black “cuss” in Northern cities, was forbidden to ride in 


any moment to be bullied and maltreated unless he became 
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public conveyances occupied by white people, was liable at | army before Petersburg, 


subject to the worst and most galling kind of bondage with | 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 


, Very much worse position, and morally 


the empty name of freedom 

and was generally hated n),1 
despised by those who regarded 
him as an interloper on the 
earth. and only tolerated ever 
by his rampant theoretic ‘ae 
mirers ; people who rem a 

this, and believed, as es pers 
might, that even Southern 
slavery was, in general, a con- 
dition immeasurably preferable. 
began to doubt whether eman. 
cipation according to the Lincoln 
edict er @ solid bles- 
sing the r  shiftles 

coloured folk whawees Sone 
out of Southern vlantations and 
left to get as best they might 
to some city whose inhabitants 
looked at them as the chattels 
belonging to somebody else, and 
therefore with very little clain 
on non-slaveholding sympathy 
One result, indeed, might have 
been anticipated, although we 
should be sorry to believe that 
it was really foreseen, Tie 
“irrepressible nigger,” in want 
and not knowing where to look 
for the meal with which he had 
hitherto been supplied, without 
any forecast of his own, be- 
camea valuable adjunct to the 
Northern army, sorely in want 
of fighting men; and, as his 
sinewy arms could bear a 
musket to the front, he 
was eagerly enlisted, and 
sent to bear the first horrid 
brant in several hot engave- 
ments. Indeed, for a time. the 
negro made ' food for powder 
almost as reliable as the German 
and the Irish immigrant; and i: 
was believed that, could he be 
persuaded that he was fightin; 
for freedom, his resistance to his 
former masters would be all the 
more deadly. In this way the 
caricatures which professed to 
represent his condition have 
both been falsified, and the 
black soldier of the North 
like the black slave of the 
worst Southern owners, has 
been regarded as a convenieut 
substitute, whose “improvement 
off the face of the earth ” was a 
matter of exceedingly small im- 
portance. By the very circum- 
stances in which he 1s placed, 
however, the negro who has 
been “delivered ” from slavery 
has found himself physically in a 
with little difference in 


degradation except the substitution of the name by which his 


condition is distinguished. 


It is for these reasons, amongst others, 


that the draught of negro soldiers continues for General Grant’s 


and that the scene which forms the subject 


of our Engraving may be witnessed in so many of the enlistment 
offices, where a large bounty is offered for able-bodied coloured men. 
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THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


Tur members who compose the new Italian Cabinet are partly 
men who are already well known and partly men who are little 
known or not known at all. Four of them, La Marmora, Petitti, 
Lanza, and Quintino Sella, are Piedmontese ; and one of them, (uin- 
tino Sella, has a European reputation in science. In addition to these 
four Piedmontese—who are men of the highest character, and who 
have already served their country as Ministers—there are two Lom- 
bards, one Neapolitan, and one Sicilian—all of them men worthy gf 
their present elevation. In fact, this new Cabinet has every chance 
of a permanent existence. We will now proceed to give brief 
notices of the several members of it. 


ACIN:. 


GENERAL DELLA MARMODA, GENERAL PETEETE, 


THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


General Alfonso Ferrero, Marquis Della Marmora, resident of the , 
Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and provisionally Minister of 
Marine, was born on the L7th of November, 1804, at Turin. An | 
introductory career of severe study and travelled experience brings | 
his life up to 1846, after which we find him in nearly every battle | 
that is fought—faithful to his King and country ; liberal, but not | 
revolutionary. He took a prominent part in the affair of the | 
unhappy 5th of August, 1848, at Milan, and also in leading Genoa | 
back to reason after the battle of Novara. | 

Giovanni Lanza, Minister of the Interior, is fifty years of age, and 
belongs to the medical profession. He also is a Liberal, and a man 
of great firmness and self-denial. He was one of the number of 
those who, in 1848, started the Opinione newspaper. He has 
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THE BELGIAN REGiIMBNT OF THE IMPERIAL MEXICAN GUABD. 
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previously held other offices in the Government, and among them 
that of Minister of Finance. 

Quintino Sella, the present Minister of Finance, is well known as 
a naturalist and geologist. His speciality as a man of science may, 
perhaps, be said to be mineralogy. He also has been a member of 
previous Governments in various capacities, and among them that 
of the Exchequer in the Ratazzi Cabinet. He is yet young, a 
great linguist, a highly-travelled man, and a very good speaker. 

General Count Agostino Petitti Bagliani di Roreto was born at 
Turin on the 13th of December, 1814, He has had much military 
experience, and took part in the Crimean War, where he was 
prominent in the attack on the Mamelon Vert. In the Ratazzi 
Cabinet he was Minister of War, and it is to him principally that the 
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fusion of the army of the south with the national army is due. 
Ultimately he became commander of the military division of Milan, 
a post in which he conciliated the sympathies of the Lombard 
population, ; 

Stefano Jacini, Minister of Public Works, was born at ( asal- 
buttano (province of Cremona), in 1827. His father was a man of 

rreat wealth. He was educated at Hoffwyl, under the auspices of 

‘ellemberg, and has since travelled extensively, not only in Europe 
but in the East, He is well known as an author on economical and 
social questions, and, having attracted the attention of Cavour, he 
was by him made Minister of Public Works in 1860.00 

Luigi Torelli has been called from the prefecture of Pisa, in order 
to assume the office of Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce. He has already been Minister of Public Works, and is 
a gentleman of great economical and general ability, but is an 
unprepossessing orator. : 

Yuiseppe Vacca, Minister of Grace and Justice, was born at 
Naples, in 180, He has led a checkered life, and has once or 
twice, in the course of rapid political changes, had to endure short 
imprisonments or banishments. In the last constitutional crisis of 
Francis IL., that Monarch recalled him in hot haste to offer him the 
post of Minister of Justice, but he refused to return, not having any 
confidence in the Government. But he accepted office under 
Garibaldi as Procurator-General. : 

Of Guiseppe Natoli (Minister of Public Instruction) we know very 
little. He had a share in the unfortunate episode of Brescia; but, 
for the rest, the only reason why a portfolio, which everybody 
believed was destined for Matteucci, is given to him, is, so far as 
we can see, the bare fact that he is a Sicilian—a geographical but 
not alogical reason! He has the tact to surround himself with men 
who know more than he does ; and he made a wise choice in taking 
Nicomede Bianchi (every way a competent man) for his general 
secretary. Natoli himself is, we repeat, but little known; but 
Bianchi, on the other hand, is favourably known in the world of 
letters, the world of education, and the world of politics. ‘ 

We sincerely trust that the belief we have expressed that this 
Cabinet may have a long term of life may be realised, and that it 
may justify our hopes of it by proving a useful and glorious one, 


BELCIAN RECIMENT OF THE MEXICAN IMPERIAL 
GUARD 
Tue recall of the French troops from Mexico, which is said to be 
imminent, has been the cause of considerable activity in various 
quarters for the formation of corps to augment the regular Imperial 
army; and such favour does this service find that already numbers 
of voluneers who have occupied very respectable stations have 
consented to expatriate themselves for the sake of the glory of 
foreign enterprise. One of the most important regiments is that 
of the Imperial Guard, which calls itself by the name of the Empress 
Charlette, and was organised at Audenard, a little town in the 
eastern province of Flanders, celebrated for its Townhall, and for 
little else. The regiment is composed of two battalions of six 
companies, one of grenadiers and the other of voltigeurs. The 
basis of each of these companies is an effective force of 150 men 
of the infantry corps of the Belgian army when upon the war 
footing ; one captain, one lieutenant, two sub-licutenants, a ser- 
geant-major, five sergeants, a quartermaster, eight corporals, two 
trumpeters, and two drummers. Both grenadiers and voltigeurs 
have drummers and trumpeters, the latter sounding the calls for the 
tirailleurs, Each battalion and each regiment are thoroughly 
officered and provided, and the whole corps ** [mperatrice Charlotte” 
is commanded by Baron Alfred Van der Smissen, a Major in the 
Belgian army. This officer, the son of a general who served under 
the first Empire, has already been distinguished as aide-de-camp 


to the Minister of War, and was called to his present 
honourable post by the Emperor Maximilian himself. The Baron 


Van der Smissen is well known to the French army, for in 1851 he 
volunteered to serve, by virtue of a Royal authorisation, in the cam- 
paign of the Kabyle, where he was attached to the staff of General 
St. Arnaud, and received the cross of the Legion of Honour, being 
mentioned in an order of the day for brave conduct in the attack 
under Colonel Menazel, in which brilliant charge he killed two 
Arabs. ‘he Baron is also a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

The formation of the corps has been intrusted to a retired Lieu- 
tenant-General—M, Chapelie, who was for twenty years governor 
of the military school at Brussels, The men who form the corps 
have come both from among civilians and out of the regular army, 
where many non-commissioned officers have abandoned their rank 
to take service in so favoured a regiment. Many of them are fine 
fellows, and, as they are well equipped and provided with able 
instructors, they will quickly become thoroughly effective. ‘The 
arms are an Enfield rifle and sabre bayonet, and directly they were 
provided with these the * Regiment Imp¢ratrice Charlotte” set out 
for Mexico by the St. Nazaire steam-vessel in three detachments, 
each completely organised. 

Our Engraving represents the uniforms of the troops in full regi- 
mentals and undress, The officers’ undress consists of asort of tunic, 
with black “ brandenbourgs” and knots, but without any other kind 
of ornament or braiding, and with no coloured facings, The belt 
is of black leather. In service they carry a cartridge-box and ban- 
doleer, a six-shooter, and boots drawn over their trousers, The 
caps of the inferior officers and privates, whether laced or tasselled, 
as well as the braiding of tunic and trousers, is red for the grena- 
diers, green for the voltigeurs, white for the musicians; and the 
officers wear silk lace and gold tassels when in grand tenue, on 
which occasion officers and men wear a plume of black cocks’ 
feathers, while those of the band are white. The tents and all the 
field equipments are constructed on the pattern of those now in use 
in the French army. 
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FIVE HUNDRED TONS OF SHELLS AND CANNON-BALLS have been taken 
out of the water in the port of Fredericia, and a considerable quantity yet 
remains ; but, owing to the depth of water, they will be left undisturbed. 

BUSINESS AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—The amount of stock trans- 
ferred at the Bank of England in a year is larger than many may suppose. 
A return just issued shows that, in 1860, it reached £196,282,526; in 1861, 
£268,900,776 ; in 1862, £228,453,050 ; yet the number of holders of stock 
varies but slightly ; in 1861 it was 261,867; in 1862, 264,696; and in 1863, 
264,011. The number of persons entitled to large dividends has increased. 
In 1861 there were 529 persons entitled to dividends of £2000 a year and 
upwards ; in 1862 they were 569; and 1863, 485, At the humbler end of the 
list are 92,190 persons whose year’s dividends did not exceed £10 in 1861; 
92,262 in 1862, but only 91,870 in 1863. 

THE PROPOSED BRITISH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION.—The Vew York 
Times, discussing this subject, says :—“ It is not a matter of minor interest 
to call to mind what this great section of British America is to-day in its 
industrial aspect. It holds a community of 3,800,000 souls, of whom 700,000 
are males between the ages of twenty and sixty—more than 500,000 being of 
the ordinary military age. At its present rate of improvement, in five years 
it will outnumber in population Belgium and Bavaria, and in ten years 
Sweden and Norway. Of its lands, over 45,000,000 acres are in private 
hands, and over 13,000,000 acres are cultivated, our years ago the annual 
products of its fields and gardens were valued at 150,000,000 dols. ; and the 
assessed value of its farms was 550,000,000 dols, Eastern British America, 
as a maritime State, already holds high rank. Its sailors and fishermen 
number to-day over 70,000, In 1863 it built 628 vessels of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 230,312 tons. It exported 1,000,000 dols, worth of timber, and 
10,000,000 dols. worth of fish; and its total exports are over 65,000,000 dols, 
annually, Such is the community to which, in its political organisations, it 
is p to apply the federal system of government under new con- 
ditions. The experiment must be watched with interest. That its logical 
result ultimately is separation from the parent State every one must see ; 
and yet nine tenths of those whose votes will finally settle the question 
cherish an indistinct notion that a Confederation on the plan proposed is 
not incompatible with a colonial relationship. The delusion is one which a 
few years’ practical experience will effectually uproot. English statemen 

see the matter in a more common-sense light. And it is this question of 
ultimately cutting loose from the monarchical system that will be found to 
be the great source of sectional division and strife. The purest Monarchists 
in this hemisphere to-day are the descendants of the French noblesse of 
Lower Canada, All their traditions go back beyond the Imperial and revo- 
lutionary era. The edicts of the Kings of France are their law, the customs 
of the monarchical cra are still their rule; and from these it will be an 
almost hopeless task to undertake to wean them by any specious promises of 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1864, 
—--_« 
THE PEACE WITH THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

THE intelligence that the insurgent Maoris have succumbed 
unconditionally to the power of Great Britain, will scarcely 
be received among us with greater pleasure than the accom- 
panying information that Sir George Grey, our Colonial 
Governor there, has encountered their submission with 
clemency, Sir George has been wise enough to give a cogent 
reason for the exercise of mercy ; and this reason is, that the 
New Zealand chieftains have behaved humanely towards the 
prisoners and wounded of their invaders, For as invaders 
our British settlers and our soldiers must certainly be con- 
sidered. We will allow full force to the argument that a 
thinly-populated uncivilised country must be liable to attack 
from over-crowded civilised populations, But the violent 
dispossession of a single inhabitant of a large domain is just 
as much an invasion as the driving out by superior force of 
the population of a city. 

There has been something strangely excitative of English 
sympathy in the way in which these Maoris have conducted 
their part in the contest just ended, They have been brave 
and chivalrous foes, and have exhibited, under the most trying 
circumstances, traits distinguishing them as a superior race, 
Their plain, straightforward, simple talk, when they had the 
opportunity of making it known, went straight to English 
hearts, It was not diplomatic, not. rhodomontade, not stupid 
or evasive, but plain, pure, and direct. 

Perhaps there are few intelligent Englishmen, who have 
studied the history of this conflict, who have not more than 
once been reminded, as a parallel, of the Roman invasion of 
our own shores, The points of resemblance might well 
strengthen our sympathies for the aborigines of New Zealand, 
Their islands, in size, figure, longitude, and, with a few degrees’ 
variation, in latitude, furnish a striking counterpart to our 
own, at the other side of the world. To the Roman invasion | 
we owe inestimable benetits, and yet, while Roman names | 
which would have furnished (had they yet existed among us) 
incontestable proofs of domination, are scarce among Us, 
while the language of the invaders is now only learned witha | 
barbarous mispronunciation by our scholars, the ancient 
British language has only recently died away in remote 
Cornwall, 

The most sorrowful aspect of this matter is suggested by our 
great contemporary the /imes, It is there alleged that the 
excuse for our sending troops to quell the Maori insurrection 
is to be found in the fact that, had the colonists themselves 
been allowed to conduct the war, it would have been one 
of cruelty andextermination, Theemployment of our troops 
rendcred the conflict short, sharp, and decisive, But hence- 
forth such matters are to be left to the settlers; and it is to | 
be anticipated, according to the practice commonly applied 


to such cases, that the aborigines will gradually become extin- | 


guished by the advance of the immigrant and his progeny. 
We hope this may not be true, We have learned to respect 
the Maoris, as certainly the Romans respected the Britons, for 
courage and manly uprightness, To declare peace with them 
simply to withdraw our soldiers and leave them, conquered, 
to the tender mercies of the colonists who were unable, in the 


first instance, to resist them, appears to us a simple act of 
mean treachery, Having declared peace, upon certain terms, 
dictated by ourselves, it might well be maintained that 
we are as much bound in national honour to protect the 
natives against the aggressions of the settlers as to enforce 
the stipulations upon which war has for the present been ter- 
minated, The Maori campaign has been called an insur- 
rection ; its leaders have submitted to the pewer of Queen 
Victoria ; and all who submit to her power are entitled to her 
protection, No principle can be clearer than this; and it is 
upon the faith of it that the New Zealanders have submitted. 
Henceforth a New Zealand savage is a British subject, and is 
no more to be piliaged of his property, or shot down for sport 
in a wood, by a white man, than the most respectable stock- 
broker in the city of London, 

It is a piteous thing that precepts so obvious as these 
should have to be recorded in any organ of public opinion. 
We should have hoped their explication unnecessary, but the 
article in the Zimes is a sad proof to the contrary, 


THE HERBERT INGRAM LIPE-ROAT.—A new life-boat, provided for the 
coast of,Lincolnshire, named the Herbert Ingram, in remembrance of the 
late lamented M.?. for Boston, was received in that town on Monday last 
with great rejoicing. The boat has been provided by the National Institu- 
tion, and is the fruit of a subscription begun, shortly after Mr. Ingram’s 
death on Lake Michigan, by Mr. Pease, M.P. for South Durham, and fol- 
lowed up by numerous friends of the late member for Boston, including Mrs, 
Ingram and her children, each of whom have contributed handsomely 
towards its complete equipment. The boat is to be stationed at Skegness, 
and the ceremony of naming it appropriately took place in front of Mr. 
Ingram’s statue at Boston, in presence of the Vicar, and several clergymen 
and other gentlemen of the district. 

NEWSPAYrERS FOR RusstA.—The Postmaster-General has issued an order 
in which he states that, several instances having lately occurred in which 
newspapers sent from this country to Russia have been returned in con- 
sequence of the regulations of the Russian Post Office with regard to the 
transmission of newspapers not having been complied with, the public are 


again informed that it is forbidden to introduce into Russia, through the i 


post, political newspapers, and that the only means by which persons residing 
in Russia can obtain such newspapers from the United Kingdom is by sub- 
scribing for them at one of the Russian post-offices, The admission into 
Russia of newspapers not of a political character is only itted in those 
cases where they are addressed to the house of some estab bookseller, 
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SAYINCS AND DOINGS. 

THF PRINCE OF WALES is expected at Darmstadt on the Ist of November. 

TUE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL having completed her seventeenth year last 
week, there was a grand reception at Lisbon on the oveasion, and’ the cit 
was brilliantly illuminated. y 

PRINCE HUMBERT OF TTALY, it is suggested, should marry an 
Princess, receive Venetia as her dowry, and thus settle one 
Italian difficulty in a satisfactory manner, 

TUE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, shortly after their 
the Continent, will pay a visit to the Earl of Derby at Knowsley 
PR oe aca celebrated his eightieth birthday on Wednesday, the 

Mn. KENNETH MACLEAY, R.S.A,, fs at present at Balmoral, by command 
of the Queen, painting the portraits of their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur 
and Prince Leopold for her Majesty. 

PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, the Duke d@’Aumale, and the Prince de Cond 
have just arrived at Venice from Constantinople, in which city are also the 
Duke de Montpensier and the Count de Paris. 

TUE BRITISH-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, assembled at Quebec, have 
resolved upon the confederation of all the provinces, 

THE INSURGENTS OF SAN DOMINGO, it is said, have tendered to the 
Spanish military authorities serious proposals for peace, 

Tuk NATIONAL PORTRAIT-GALLERY, 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster, will be closed from Noy. 7 to Nov. 30, 

MEssks. CoUrrs AND Co, have received £500 for the National Life-boat 
Institution from a friend, by the hands of L. H. U. 

AN OYSTER SHOW has been held at the Gardens of the Acclimatisation 
Society of Paris. 

M, Victor HvGo is about to publish a new volume of lyrics, * Chansons 
des Rues et des Bois.” 

GENERAL MOsQueERA is on his way to England as Minister of the United 
States of Colombia to the Court of St. James. 

PRIVATE LivTLe, of the Royal Marines, was shot dead at Gravesend, a 
few days ago, while marking at the ritle-butts. 

MpME, ERLANGER, née SLIDELL, has announced her intention of getting 
up a bazaar in Paris for the benetit of the wounded Confederates. The 
prettiest young Southern ladies now in the French capital have been asked 
to preside at the stalls, 

THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW is fixed to take place at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday, the 5th of December next, and 
four following days. 

Mr. RICHARD BREMBRIDGE, M.P. for Barnstaple, has intimated that he 
intends retiring from the represention of that borough at the next election, 

THE BAZAAR AT LIVERPOOL for the relief of Southern prisoners hag 
realised about £11,000, besides about £9000 received in subscriptions, 

THE HON. WILLIAM GEORGE HOWARD, son of the Hon. and Rey. Francis 
Howard, and heir to the title and estates of the Earl of Wicklow, died in a 
low, disreputable house in Dublin a few days ago. He was a contirmed 
drunkard and debauchee. 

THE DIET OF THE LITTLE DUCHY OF LAUENBURG have passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of annexation to Prussia. 

Tue INHABITANTS OF CLIFTON are taking measures to procure a public 
opening of the Clifton Suspension Bridge on its completion, next month, 

THE VINTAGE IN SPAIN THIS YEAR, like those of France and Germany, 
is unusually tine, and the wine is expected to be equal to that of 1858. 

A WiboW NAMED FENARD, the oldest inhabitant of Cherbourg, has just 
died in that town at the age of one hundred. 

Mk. GREENOUGH, the well-known American sculptor, has just sent from 
his attelier to London a bust of the distinguished actress Miss Helen Faucit, 
which, as a work of art, has received the highest commendation trom the 
amateurs of Paris. 

Mr, GATHORNE HARDY, of Hemsted Park, Kent, who was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, will, it is asserted, be brought forward as # candidate 
for the representation of the University, in opposition to Mr, Gladstone, 
whenever un election may take place. 

THE FRENCH MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, M, Duruy, has kindly 
intimated to the poet Jasmin's widow that his pension will be still continued 
to her. 

EXTENSIVE FRAUDS, involving the embezzlement of a vast amount of 
steres and money, have been discovered in the Bengal Commissariat 
Department. 

A SIRATUM OF EXCELLENT COAL, 5 ft. thick, is reported to have been 
discovered in Marlborough Province, New Zealand. 

THE OFFICERS OF ENGINEERS in the garrison of Antwerp, last week, 
gave a grand dinner to General Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol. Sixty 
persons were present, among whom were Generals Weiler, Soudain, Dupont, 
&c., and several ussian officers, 

AN InisH PAPER, in noticing the death of the Duke of Newcastle, states 
that his Grace was born in 1788, and was, consequently, seventy-nive years 
of age. The editor, of course, confounded the lave Duke with his father, of 
“do what I like with my own” notoriety. Books of reference must surely 
be searce in Ireland. 

RoventTs, of Manchester, has been beating all the Melbourne (Australia) 
billiard-players with ease, In one match Roberts made a break of 186, 174 
ot which were secured by his famous * spot stroke,” the red ball having been 
pocketed fifty-eight times in succession, 

WILLIAM WEBB, &@ boy who was sentenced by a provincial magistrate to 
six months’ imprisonment for stealing six walnuts from a tree, bas had the 
sentence reduced, by advice of Sir George Grey, to one month's imprison- 
ment, 

A SOLDIER has committed suicide at the Colchester Camp by shooting 
himself. He had been in a desponding state for some time past, and there 
seemed to be reason for believing that his brain had been affected by a sun 
stroke in India. 

GARIBALD|, it is asserted, has expressed his disapprobation of the Franco- 
Italian Convention, his sorrow for the “ massacre’ of the people in the late 
disturbances at Turin, and his regret that Italy is so badly and so shamefully 
governed as she is at present. Such, at least, are the scutiments attributed 
to the General, who, however, adds that there is not at present any occasion 
for his leaving Caprera. 

IN THE CHURCH AT BRANKSEA ISLAND, when the latter was owned by 
Colonel Waugh, there was a pew titted up for the Colonel's family. It was 
as large as a drawing-room, and was magnificently furnished. It had a fire- 
place, and also windows and blinds to secure the inmates from the gaze of 
worshippers in other parts of the church. 

MONSIGNOR FRATTINI, whose claim to notoriety rested on his exercising 
for a long series of years the functions of ** Avocato del Diavolo” in all casex 
of canonisation, through each successive stage of that process, according to 
the brief duly held to be supplied by his cloven-tooted client, died a few days 
ago; so that his Satanic Majesty has now no advocate, though he may have 
many disciples, in Rome. 

AMONG THE LOTS catalogued at a sale of English books which lately 
took place in Calcutta were the following :—* Mill on Jurisprudence,” 
“ Ditto on the Floss!" The intelligent auctioneer had coupled “ Mill on 
—_— ” with Miss Evan's well-known novel “The Mill on the 

joss |” 

PRUSSIA, having resolved to perpetuate the memory of her achievements 
in Denmark, has instituted a new military order, called the ‘Cross of 
Diippel.” A Parisian wag suggests the following as a motto for the insignia 
of the order :—‘* Au lieu de larron sur la croix nous voyons aujourd hui la 
croix sur le larron”’—* instead of the thief on the cross, id the cross on 
the thief!” 

A YOUNG FELLOW was killed in a prize fight, at ShefMield, last Sunday 
morning. A number of blackguards left the town early in the morning to 
settle their differences in a pugilistic way. One couple fought an hour ; 
another couple then stepped forward, and in the sixth round one of them fell 
dead on the ground, 

A PooR GIRL, between thirteen and fourteen years of age, was shot dead 
a few days ago at a village near Preston. It was an accident of a common 
character, and against which no kind of warning seems to be of use. There 
was a loaded gun taken up by a young man, who was ignorant that it was 
loaded ; an explosion and an instantaneous death followed. 

A GENTLEMAN was travelling in a second-class carriage on the East 
India Railway, when he was attacked by a fellow-passenger, robbed, beaten, 
and thrown out of the window. He contrived to lay hold of the footstep of 
the carriage, and, by clinging to the buffer, heid on till the train reached the 
station. The robber was captured. 

ANOTHER CASE OF STARVATION is reported from Bethnal-green, A 
woman named Jameson worked as a shoebinder, but could not earn money 
enough to find her in sufficient food. Bit by bit she parted with her clothes, 
and at last lay down and died, She had been urged to go into the work- 
house, but had refused, 

A DRUNKEN WOMAN, residing at Fleetwood with her husband, a fisher- 
man, being out of funds with which to purchase drink, wrote to her friends 
in Liverpool to say that her husband was dead, and invited them to the wake. 
They went well provided with food and liquors, and on arriving there imme- 
diately found that they were hoaxed; but consoled themselves by having & 
good carouse. 

TuE Disthess in the manufacturing districts continues on the increase ; 
and a notice has been issued from the Public Works Office calling upon the 
local authorities in the distressed districts to proceed with the public works in 
such a way as to give employment to the largest number of indigent factory 
operatives, and to withhold for the present, if needful, such works as are 
most productive of wages, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


«DissOLUTION next month?” said I to an ardent Conservative 

friend who had just asserted that he had learned. on unquestionable 
authority, that this was to be; “ Pray, where did you pick up that 
vanard?” “ You will find it no canard, but fact,” he answered, 
On the 10th of November, or thereabouts, Parliament will be 
dissolved.” “But who told you? And how is it that such an 
important piece of news is not known at the Reform and Brogks's, 
and other places where whips and Liberals most do congregate ’ 
It is strange that the Conservatives should have got the news before 
the Government men.” “ Well, chow that is I know not; but this 
much is certain, The Conservative agent has sent out a circular to 
inform every man of the party that Parliament will be dissolved 
next month.” “Have you seen the circular?” “TI have.” Now, 
this seemed to be a poser; but still, I could not help thinking that 
there must be some blunder. Without good authority the Con- 
gervative agent would hardly sound such a note of alarm throngh his 
party; while, on the other hand, I felt persuaded that a dissolution 
so early had not been thought of by theGovernment. However, in the 
course of the morning I stumbled upon a Conservative member who at 
once set the question of the circular at rest, for he had received a copy. 
« Well,” said L, “what do you think of it?” “Why,” he replied, “I 
don’t believe a word of it, Palmerston would never be so wild as to 
dissolve now, just as winter is coming on, money at per cent, anda 
large portion of the members scattered about the Continent. Taylor 
must fave been hoaxed.” And, on diligent inquiry since made in 
sundry places where authority dwells, I find that itisevenso. In every 
place the idea was laughedat. Only one man could I find who thought 
that the announcement might be true. His idea was this :—“ \on 
see,” said he, “ Palmerston’s popularity is all that the Whigs have 
got to go to the country with, and they are afraid lest some accident 
gnould deprive them of this before next spring or autumn.” How- 
ever, the thingis a canard ; but it must have been a very mischievous 
one, for it has gone fluttering abroad far and wide, and has caused no 
small stir amongst the Conservatives, and not a little temporary dis- 
arrangement, one would think, of a and engagements, 

Speaking of Palmerston’s popularity reminds me that the noble 
Lord has passed into his eighty-first year. It has been said that he 

has long been ambitious to keep the premiership until hiseigthtieth 
birthday. If this be so, he has obtained the object of his ambition. 
Had England ever an octogenarian Prime Minister before? I think 
not. ill Lord Palmerston now be satisfied, and at the close of 
this Parliament retire from his post? It is said that he will, but 
will still keep his seat in the house. Perhaps, as Lord Lansdowne 
did, he will have a seat in the Cabinet, without office—that is, if 
the Liberals should have a majority in the next Parliament. I 
confess, however, that I think this doubtful. Ifa Liberal majority 
be returned, and Palmerston give up the premiership, Gladstone 
must be the leader of the House, if not Prime Minister; and in 
either case we shall probably have an onward movement, made at a 
pace hardly pleasant to the noble Lord. But all this lies in the 
unknown future, and it is useless to speculate. 

This 9 per cent is finding out the weak traders, manufacturers, 
and contractors. Contractors are probably feeling the pressure 
more severely than any class, as they mowadays, in the case of 
railway contracts, get but little money for their work. They are 
paid in shares, debentures, Lloyd Bonds, éc., which of course must be 
turned into cash promptly, at all cost, to meet payments for labour, 
&e, Now, the high rate of discount operates unfavourably to them 
in two ways. Firstly, the market price of these securities is dreadfully 
depressed ; some are scarcely marketable at all; and, secondly,when 
money is got upon them by way of loan, the Bank rate, or some- 
thing near it, must be paid. You will have seen that a member of 
Parliament has had to succumb—to wit, Mr. McCormick, the member 
for Londonderry. I find that those who know Mr. McCormick are 
not surprised by his failure. He rose from the ranks, In his early 
days he handled the spade ; and it was by sheer natural talent and 
energy that he got to be what he has long been—one of our most 
eminent contractors. The works that he has done, I am told, are 
wonderful. One thing, however—owing, no doubt, to defective 
education—he never could do—viz., keep his accounts in proper 
order, In this department of his business he was always abroad, 
and hence probably his failure. Some of his friends who know him 
say that it is quite — that when his accounts come to be 
set right they will show that he is solvent. By-the-way, this 
failure of Mr. McCormick explains a circumstance which was 
involved in no small mystery. You will remember that before a 
Committee of the House of Commons last Session to investigate 
some odd-looking transactions connected with the contracts for the 
Thames Embankment, it came out that Mr. McCormick offered to 
be bound for, or even to join in partnership with, a certain 
contractor who had sent in a tender at a much lower figure than 
that of Mr, Furness, and that this offer was refused by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Thwaites, the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was pressed to give a reason for the 
refusal, and declined, sheltering himself under the plea of “con- 
fidential communications.” The plea, I remember, was at the time 
deemed most extraordinary, and a good deal of odium was heaped 
upon the head of Mr. Thwaites, 1t would, however, now appear 
that Mr. Thwaites may have been better acquainted with Mr. 
McCormick’s position than the committee or the public generally 
were, Indeed, read in the light of this subsequent event, a good 
deal of the strangeness of the conduct of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—though by no means all—disappears. : 

There is to be a struggle in North Essex, I hear, next election. 
The Liberals have been attending to the register. ~ have gained 
a thousand votes, and they mean to have a fight. ill they win ? 
T do not think they will, and I will tell P tps the reason why. To 
win they must put up a candidate who will unite all the Liberals to 
aman, If they could find such a man and get him into the field, 
they would win, But here lies the difficulty. No doubt the right 
man might be found ; but in this county, as elsewhere, there is an 
aristocratic clique which takes upon itself to manage all election 
matters. This aristocratic clique is as blind as a night owl ; like 
the old Bourbons, it learns nothing and forgets nothing. What 
do you think now of its selecting the Honourable Mr. Cowper, 
whom Mr. Surtees beat in Hertfordshire, Well, why not? do you 
say. Why, for this reason: One cause of Mr. Cowper's defeat was 
his refusal to support the abolition of church rates ; but in Essex the 
Dissenters are far more numerous, wealthy, and influential than 
they are in Hertfordshire, Essex is and always was the most dis- 
senting county in the southern and eastern portions of England ; 
and if Mr. Cowper should ones | be the man selected, he will 
certainly again be whipped, and all the labour and cost of attending 
to the register will be sacrificed. Mr. Brand should look to this in 
time. I am told that none of the leading Dissenters have been con- 
sulted—the clique has settled the business, 

Mr. Thomas Hood is about to publish a little volume of broad fun, 


i iate illustrations, and entitled “ Vere Vereker's Ven- 
endl caanaioi.” The work, I understand,will partake some- 


hat of the “ Comic Annual” and ‘‘ Whims and Oddities ” character. 


THE a Bagh “cae 
ycEUM opened on Saturday last with great éclat. e 
fom; wal artistic notabilities of Tendon, with their wives and 
daughters, mustered in strong force; and the stir and bum of 
expectation rose from stalls to boxes, and from boxes to gallery. 
Was “The King’s Butterfly” to be a3 great a success as “ The 
Duke’s Wager?” Would Mr. Fechter wear as many costumes 
aud look as charmingly as in “Bel Demonio?” These were the 
questions to be solved before a very brilliant and elegant audience in 
a very elegant theatre. As to the question of genealogy, “The 
King’s Butterfly” is a translation from the French ; but, mirabile 
dictu, the translator, adapter, imitator, original writer hig 
is it?) has elected to remain unknown. And why should he, 
ahe, or they not do so, if he, she, or they choose? Sir Walter Scott 
did so before them; and Junius increased his reputation by 
his carefully-kept anonymosity. 1 merely mention the fact 
to show you how much true retiring modesty still exists in this 
present nineteenth century, and, of all places, in a theatre, 
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_ The plot of “The King’s Butterfly,” which is somewhat hazy, 
1s something —mind, I say, something—for not the utmost stretch 
of mental attention nor the constant use of a double-barrelled 
binocular could unravel many of its intricacies—like this -— 
Fanfan (Mr. Fechter) is a light-horseman ina coquettish cavalry 
costume and the service of his immaculate Majesty Louis XV, of 
France. He is of the true D'Artagnan type—brave, merry, joyous, 
food-tempered, and valiant—and has an invaluable mare, called 
Minerva, for whom he feels the same fervid and romantic affection 
as the late Mr. Richard Turpin is popularly supposed to have enter- 
tained for the world-renowned Black Bess, Fanfan, having quitted 
the service, gallops back to his native village in Normandy, where he 
finds his benefactor’s house and farm are being “sold up” by a prosaic 
auctioneer. Fanfan re-enlists, and, with the bount y given him by a 
rascally crimp, one Ramponneau (Mr, Widdicomh), restores ‘his 
benefactors to their former prosperity. Recruits are wanted, and 


Fanfan, who is a foundling, finds in the same batch, destined for 
Paris, the friend of his youth, another foundling, Gabriel (Mr. 
Fred. Charles), who has dared to lift the eyes of aifection 
to the lovely Alice dz Rosel (Miss Henrade), the ward of 
the proud and cruel Baron d’Alvera (Mr. Ryder), who, 
for some reason or other (known to himself possibly, but 
which he did not explain) wishes to substitvte an heir to a large 
property—that is, to find a lad to make a sham Marquis of, that he 
may get that lad shot, and inherit the marquisate. In Paris 
Fanfan accidentally meets Mdme. de Pompadour, and, believing her 
to be a bourgeoise, makes love to her. The imbroglio then 
begins. D’Alvera informs Fanfan that he (Fanfan) is the veritable 
Marquis de Mornas, and Fanfan, while accepting the deception, 
discovers, by means of a rosary (oh, that strawberry mark, and that 
long-lost brother !), that Gabriel, his boyhood's friend, is the true 
heir. To save his friend from the death destined him by D'Alvera, 


Fanfan assumes the title, and draws all sorts of perils and 
misconceptions on his devoted head. Another element of con- 
fusion is the desire of Monsieur de Maurepas (Mr. M'‘Intyre), 
in conjunction with D’Alvera, to ruin Mdme. de Pompadour with the 
King and to inake a vice-Queen, as Mr, Thackeray called it, of Alice 
de Rosel, However, truth, love, honesty, courage, loyalty, Fanfan, 
and the mare Minerva prove more than a match for diplomatic 
cunning and military treachery. D'Alvera and Maurepasare foiled ; 
and Gabriel, Alice, Fanfan, Ramponneau, and Mdme. de Pompadour— 
for “ The King’s Butterfly” is so singularly rolaye in construction, 
that these two last-mentioned personages find themselves upon the 
side of virtue—are triumphant. 

This is a very confused account, I know, 
I tell the tale as it was told to me. 

Mr. Fechter, as the Butterfly, acted charmingly. He made love, 
professed friendship, showed fight, and galloped his horse with 
admirable effect. It was a pity such acting should be wasted on 
such a part. The other characters, though but slight sketches, were 
well played, and all praise is due to Mdmes. Leclereq, Henrade, and 
Lavenu, Messrs. Ryder, Widdicomb, and Charles, P 

The scenery was exceptionally beautiful, even in these days 
of scenic perfection. Mr. Callcott. the artist, was more than 
once summoned to bow his thanks. The tableaux were tive 
in number:—A Norman village in late autumn, with an old 
round tower, a mill-stream and a wheel, and a bridge, over 
which the Cavalry Butterfly gallantly galloped his delicate charger ; 
a room in old Paris, with its broad staircase and massive doors ; 
a gorgeous apartment in gorgeous Versailles, its shutters closed 
and its golden splendours darkened ; then, the windows being 
opened, a stream of silver sunlight flooded the chamber, and 
the glories of jmorning lighted up the arabesque frames 
round tinted /leurettes, mythological and pastoral; Versailles 
exterior—the Grandes Eaux, &c.—somewhat too stereoscopical 
and stony ; anda moonlit wood, with a military bivouac and encamp- 
ment. In the first and fourth acts two admirable ballets—the *‘ Ballet 
des Meuniers ” and the “ Divertissements des Marguerites,” a féte a la 
Watteau—were executed. To the costumes of every one concerned, 
from Marshal Saxe to a private soldier, no pen save that of a 
practised writer in the Magasin des Modes could do justice. At the 
conclusion of the piece, which occupied the entire evening, the 
National Anthem was sung. ‘The chief fault of “The King’s 

3utterfly” is a lack of interest in anybody in particular and every- 
thingin general. Indeed, itcan hardly be considered to have a heroine 
at all, Still, such scenery and such dresses, though united to an 
uninteresting piece, are sure to prove attractive for a time. 

The system of Mr. Banting, after having been written for and 
against, after having been followed, laughed at, believed in, sneered 
at, and discarded, has at last appeared as an ADELPHI farce. 
Alderman Podge, a retired tallowchandler, and his sister, Miss 
Fatima, are respectable individuals, wealthy, but fat. Struck by 
the lantern jaws and bony figure of an itinerant lecturer, who calls 
himself Professor Pankey, they engage that person to live in their 
house, to direct their diet, and generally superintend them ; pro- 
mising him that if his efforts to reduce their bulk are crowned 
with success an 4 will not only reward him pecuniarily, but 
give him the hand of Miss Patty Podge; a proposition 
which, however remarkable from a realistic point of view. 
is not considered extraordinary on the other side of the foot-lights. 
Professor Pankey starves the respectable but too stout Podges, 
and disgusts the young lady, who has already fixed her affections 
on a surgeon named Lavender. When the Podge mansion is 
supposed to be hushed in profound repose, the Bantingites seek the 
larder, driven to this domestic burglary by the cravings of hunger. 
The Professor seeks the cellar for the purpose of intoxication, and 
Miss Patty seeks the window, with the intention of elopement. 
Policemen arrive; the fun becomes fast and furious; the im- 
postor Professor is detected, and the curtain falls. Mr. Clarke, 
as the Professor, was extremely funny, and sung a very 
good parody on the charming old melody of “The margin of 
Zurich’s fair waters” in such capital style that it was redemanded. 
“ Doing Banting,” though not equal to some of the former efforts of 
its authors, was very well received, and is, I suppose, destined to a 
long run. By-the-way, I find I have forgotten to mention that its 
authors were Messrs. Brough and Halliday, who would seem to be 
specially retained at this establishment for the production of pirces 
de circonstance, Could not theseingenious gentlemen do something 
with the Davenport Brothers ? Guy Fawkes Day, too, is approaching. 
Verbum sap, which, in this case, means that an odd title is as good 
as an idea to practised playwrights. ‘ 

The new farce at the HayManket, “On the Sly,” will not take 
rank with Mr, Maddison Morton’s earlier efforts. The fun hinges 
on the terror of Mr. Josiah Dibbits of Mrs, Josiah Dibbits. _Mr. 
Dibbits having been to the Derby on the sly, and been seen with a 
lady, whom he met in the most innocent and accidental manner in the 
world, and that lady turning out to be Mrs. Dibbits’s dressmaker, 
Mrs. Dibbits has compelled him to give up his keys, his purse, and his 
domestic liberty. Whenever Mr, Dibbits assumes the fortiter in re, 
Mrs. D. simply utters the words, “I'll send for the Major,” and he 
is prostrate at her feet. The fact is that Mr. Dibbits is jealous of 
the Major—Major Growler—who, so far from harbouring intentions 
prejudicial to the conjugal serenity of Mr. Dibbits, is himself on 
the point of marriage. Mr. Buckstone is very funny as the husband— 
as, indeed, Mr. Buckstone invariably is. Miss Snowdonis a stately 
and majestic injured matron, and Mr. Rogers the most sonorous of 

ired officers. 
veiThe crowded houses attracted by Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, 
at Astley’s, has induced the management of the little STRAND 
THEATRE to revive Mr. H. J, Byron’s burlesque of “ Mazeppa,” with 
Miss Raynham for the hero. The young lady acts cleverly, but 
there are many parts in modern burlesque that are written too 
strongly for performers of the gentler sex. Madness in burlesque, 
as in tragedy, is the most difficult and dangerous experiment for a 
young artist. Miss Raynham was greatly a plauded ; and at the 
conclusion of the extravaganza everybody, including the author, 
was summoned before the curtain, Miss Thorne, as the Count 
Premislaus, looked charmingly; and Miss Maria Simpson, 
Miss Johnstone, Mr. James, and Mr. Charles Fenton also 
deserve favourable mention, The great hit of the evening 
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was a new parody on a song which, I hear, is very 
popular at musie-halls, called “The Sewing-machine.’ The 
parody, “The See-sawing Machine” (meaning the rockine- 


horse on which Mazeppa is bound), is in Mr. Byron's best style ; 
indeed, it is so good that I can remember the last verse :— 
The last sensation ont 
Is Adah Isaacs Men-keen, 
Whose classical style of dress has not 
Much troubled the sewing-machine. 
I wonder which “ Mazeppa” will run the longer—t 
the Strand edition ? 
Of the new Surrey drama of “The Orange (irl” I hope to give 
an account in your next Impression, 
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A RUFFIAN IN A RAILWAY CARRIACE. 

A REVEREND gentleman, residing in Gloucester, has furnished 
the following narrative of occurrences in which he was an actor 
during a journey from London to Swindon by the Great Western 
Railway last week :— 

Travelling from London to Gloucester on Thursday by the express-train 
which left Paddington at a quarter to twelve, a scene took place which shows 
(if any additional proof were required) the importance of establishing some 
means of communication between the passengers and the guard. 1 had a 
second-class ticket, and, anxious to avoid the inconvenicuce of changin at 
Swindon, I took a seat in the through carriage to Gloucester. My tellow- 
travellers were two ladies, who were goiny, I think, into South Wales, and I 
had just settled snugly in a corner and prepared for a few hours’ ot 
reading, when my attention was attracted by the entrances of a m 
sailor's dress, Whose bloodshot eyes and savage mien told of drunkenness. 
1 waz on the point of seeking the guard when the fellow sud nly left the 
carriage, and, the guard coming up at the moment, T requested he would not 
allow him to return. But to my surprise, at the instant of starting the 


fellow burst into the carriage, followed by the guard, who warned 
him that if he did not behave properly he would be leit on 
the road. Now this was not a pleasant prospect. We were 


to run to Swindon without stopping, and were to be all this time en 
a drunken ruflian, But there was no help for it. In the course of some 
ten or twelve minutes the fellow vehemently proclaimed himeel! ‘a 
Southern privateer, and an enemy to the cursed Knglisi.” Rising from his 
seat, he staggered over the feelof the ladies, and, confronting me, demanded 
what | had to say, threatening, to smash my skylights "if T did not tell 
him my opinion, and flourishing his huge fist in my face by way of warniny. 
I quieted him for a few minutes by getting him to tell us something of his 
early life. He said he was an Englishman, had run away from home when 
a boy, had gone to South America, and that when the war broke out he had 
taken service in a Southern privateer, His tale was mixed up with such 
oaths and blasphemies that I was glad to withdraw my attention, where 
upon, to my dismay, he produced a bottle of strong drink of some kind and 
swore he would “ treat the company.” He put it to his mouth by way of 
showing jus how to do it, and took a pull so hearty and so long that he 
swallowed one half the contents. Declaring in words not to be repeated that 
the man or woman wko did not drink should “ catch it,” he presented the 
bottle to each of the ladies. Having spent about ten minutes coaxing 
and threatening them, he turned to me. I expected 1 was “in 
for it,” but on my refusal he only expressed contempt for “old 
Jinnies,” and took the remainder himself at one gulp. ‘his over, he 
prepared for smoking, and, seeing it alarmed us, he amused himself for some 
time in throwing about half-burnt matecnes. He had learnt the * free and 
easy” habits of American society, and spat with an accuracy of aim that was 
undeniable, for he made my face the target on two or three occasions. When 
he had satisfied himself upon this head he grew sleepy, and, stretching out 
his legs so as to take up one side of the carriage, fell, as we delightedly 
supposed, into a sleep. I settled down to read, and was, perhaps, ten minutes 
or so employed, when | was startled by a shriek and a spring from oneof the 
ladies; and, on looking up, I saw, to my terror, that the fellow had suddenly 
opened the window and had so far succeeded in getting out that, but for the 
presence of mind and courage of the lady, who had seized him by the hair, 
he would have been under the wheels in another moment. By uniting our 
efforts we were able to drag him in; but fora full quarter of an hour he 
fought and tore like a savage, leaping at the window, and we restraining 
him, till at last he was compelled to desist through sheer exhaustion. What 
a situation to bein! He then adopted a line of retaliation which was so 
grossly indecent and outrageous that I dare not describe it. The poor 
ladies (whose conduct exceeded all praise) huddled together in a 
corner, while I stood in front guarding them with a stout umbrella, 1 
confess if at this moment the scoundrel had attempted to get out of the 
window again, I think I should have allowed him his own way. Providen- 
tially, the engine-driver found it necessary to stop at Wantaye-road, and I 
succeeded in obtaining aid and having him removed. If we had been compelled 
to run all the way to Swindon, Heaven, who preserved us, only knows what 
might have happened, The writer adds:--Now I think you will agree 
with me when I say that it was a shameful outrage to put such a ruffian 
into our carriage, or into any carriage, with civilised people, True it is we 
were only second-class passengers, but that is not suflicient reason—at least 
for us—why we should have been terrified almost out of our lives, and dis- 
gusted to loathing by the conduct of this drunken scoundrel, Never did I 
feel so utterly helpless. 1 put my head out of the window, and IJ called till I 
became hoarse ; and, although the guard was within a few yards, we might 
have been murdered for any help he could have rendered, and all this in open 
day, and on the Great Western Railway. Perhaps if the wives and daughters 
of some of the directors had been in the carriage something might have come 
of it, but, of course, as they travel in the first-class such a thing is not likely 
to happen to them, and yet poor Briggs’s case shows us that even these people 
are not always safe. Iow long will the public bear this kind of thing ’ 
Surely it is our duty to call upon Government to compel the directors to 
action, 
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A NEW DIscOVERY IN POMPEII.—Recent excavations at Pompeii have 
led to an interesting discovery. A square block of white marble was found 
near the Isis gate, on the sides of which the Roman calendar is engraved. 
Each side contains three months in three columns, over each the zodiacal 
sign of the respective month. Interesting and, for some, even important 
notices are written against the days, with regard to astronomy, agriculture, 
and the religion of the Romans. ‘Thus the days of the religious fest 3, &c., 
are accurately marked. Near the top, Apollo is seen driving the chariot of 
the sun; whilst below, near the base, Ceres is engaged collecting corn into 
asheaf. This curious remnant of bygone days is now placed in the maseum 
at Naples. 

DEATH OF A WATERLOO VETERAN.—Major Richard Weyland, one of 
the surviving heroes of Waterloo, died at his family seat, Woodrising Hail, 
Norfolk, on the 14th inst. Major Weyland, who was a British soldier of the 
finest type, entered the Army at an early age, and continued in the 1Gth 
Light Dragoons until after the Peninsular War, and subsequently settled 
down asacountry gentleman on his estate at Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, In 
1854, upon the death of his elder brother (the late Mr. John Weyland), the 
Major succeeded to the family estate in Norfolk, Woodrising Hall, and went 
to reside there. He was member of Parliament for the county of Oxford 
from 1832 to 1837, having for his colleagues the late Mr. Harcourt and Lord 
Norreys (the present Earl of Abingdon), and served the office of High Sheriff 
in 1830, Major Weyland'’s elder daughter is the present Countess of 
Verulam. 

SuprLy OF COALS TO UNITED STATES WAR-STEAMERS.—The Lords of 
the Treasury recently sent a communication to the Board of Customs stating 
that an application had been made to her Majesty's Government requesting 
permission to ship 40 tonsof coal on board the United States ship Sacramento, 
at Dover, to enable her to proceed to Flushing; and that, in reply, Kari 
Russell had informed the United States Minister that, as it appeared that 
this vessel had been furnished with 87} tons of coal, at Cork, on the 29th of 
July, and with a further supply of 25 tons, at Piymouth, on Aug. 17, 
her Majesty's Government could not permit the Sacramento to be again 
coaled at any port inthe United Kingdom until the expiration of three 
months from the last date. The Commissioners of Custoins have issued a 
circular to the outports calling attention to the case of a supply of coal 
having been obtained by a United States war-steamer, through an evasion 
of the law, and pointing out the penalties incurred han act. It appears 
that the cargo of coal was shipped on board a vessel at a British port, with- 
out due clearance by the proper oflicers of customs at the port of shipment ; 
and that such coal had becn laden, at sea,on board a ship of war of the 
United States of America. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN TURKEY.—A very numerous deputati 
introduced by Lord Caithorpe, and composed mainly of the Evangel 
Aliiance, on Wednesday presented a memorial to Karl Russell at the Fu: 
Office, inviting his attention to cercain recent proceedings of the Turkish 
Government at Constantinople, which they allege constitute a violatic n of 
religious liberty. Earl Russell, in reply, explained that the subject was one 
of considerable difficulty as to the facts, the Turkish Government alleging 
that the steps they had taken were the result of indiscretion on the part of 
the missionaries in performing their services in places where they were likely 
to cause a disturbance of the public peace. He could not agree in the 
view the Turkish authorities took, that the converts must not communi- 
cate their convictions to others lest they should induce them also to become 
Protestants. That was a natural exercise of their religion, in which the 
Hatti Humayoun said they sould not be molested, Whilst they shonld 
firmly insist on that agreement being carried out, it behoved those who went. 
out as missionaries to treat the national religion with that respect with 
which they would expect to have their own treated by people of all creeds 
living in this country. He understood that three men who had been im- 
prisoned for embracing the Protestant faith had been released, bat he would 
make inquiry as to the statement that banishment followed their release 
from prison, 
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THE GOVERNMENT POWDER-MAGAZINES AT PURFLEET. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAGAZINES, 


In our last week's Number, we copied from a daily contemporary, 
he Times, a lengthy and interesting description of the Government 
owder-stores at Purfleet. We this week publish a series of 


Engravings illustrative of the construction of the magazine and of | at present in use for the carriage and shipment of powder in the 
the mode of carrying on operations there. Sir George Grey has | river, with the view of means being devised for the more effectual 
called the attention of the Thames Conservancy Board to the system protection of the lives and property of the public. 
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HAND-MIRROR FOR 
THROWING LIGHT 
WORKMAN PUTTING ON HIS POWDER-DRESS INTO THE MAGAZINE. 
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Literature, 

Early Ballads, Illustrative of History, Tradition, and Customs. 
Edited, with Notes, by Ronerr Bett. Charles Griffin and Co. 
This volume is one of the series known as “ Bell's English Poets, 
and wonderfully cheap it is. The critical notes are good, and 
sufficient for the purpose ; and the collection will be found, with 
regard to extent, satisfactory to most readers. The range taken by 
the editor is “from the close of the fourteenth to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.” We begin with London Lackpenny ” 
and end with “The Merchant's Daughter of Bristow ;” taking most 
of the old favourites on the way. And that is all we need say by 
way of introducing the volume, Small criticism the reader can 
well spare, and it is better to say that there is no such collection of 

old ballads at anything like the price. i 

What is a ballad? Poetry concerns itself with human emotion. 
That may be expressed either in action or in speech. The poetry 
of emotive action divaricates into the drama and the epic as its two 
chief forms. The poetry of emotive speech becomes the lyric. The 
ballad may be called (excuse the expression) a_ portable, or popular 

_ form of the high or permanent type in each kind. Thus you may 
have the lyrical ballad, the narrative ballad, or the dramatic 
ballad. The best specimen of the last class is “The Nut-brown 
Maid;” and all the resources of critical commendation might be 
exhausted a thousand times before it was sufliciently praised. Con- 
sidered merely as an example of what the English vernacular is 
capable of merely in the way of versification, it is a wonderful 
poem. It is customary to praise Poe, Ingoldsby, and others for their’ 
fertility of rhyme; but they must hide their diminished heads before 
the author of “ The Nut-brown Maid,” whoever he was. Again, we 
are constantly hearing complaints of the paucity, in English, of feet 
capable of framing hexametrical verse. But xo complaint what- 
ever should be raised against the metrical possibilities of the 
language in which this extraordinary poem has been produced. As 
Lord Byron says, about this very matter of rhyming, 

Good workmen never quarrel with their tools. 

His Lordship had a right to speak scornfully of bad rhymers, for he 
was himself a master of the craft. But could he have done “ The 
Nut-brown Maid?” It is doubtful. At all events, there stands the 
ballad, marvellous in the dramatic give-and-take of the dialogue, 
and more marvellous still in the facile multiplication of rhymes that 
never descend to jingle. It is a standing rebuke to poets of three 
classes—those who allow facility to run into doggerel (a fault from 
which Browning is never for many lines quite free) ; those who 
permit themselves to use shoddy rhymes; and, thirdly, those who 
are stingy with their rhymes, 

What, the reader inquires, is a shoddy rhyme? A shoddy rhyme 
is one which is not genuine and organically related to the idea of 
the verse, Edgar Poe was a shoddy rhymer :— 

And, Guy de Vere, 
Hast thou no tear ? 
Weep now or nevermore ! 
, on yon drear 
And rigid bier, 
Low lies thy love, Lenore! 
This is shoddy, and confoundedly bad shoddy, too, of a kind in 
which Poe was very prolific, Vere is stuck in to rhyme with ¢ear ; 
but Mere or Dere would have done just as well. 

The shoddy rhyme must not be confounded with the naive rhyme, 
whether in serious or burlesque verse, Of naive rhyming the old 
ballads furnish numerous examples. Now and then # modern- 
antique gives you something that trembles on the verge of either. 
Take Keats's “ La Belle Dame Sans Mercie” :— 

She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sighed full sore ; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 
Why four? Is that a naive rhyme or a shoddy rhyme ? 

Of all modern writers—perhaps of all writers that ever lived— 
Thackeray has shown the keenest sense of the power of naive 
rhyming. Indeed, s great deal of the exquisite humour of his 

ads must be lost upon all but poetic artists. Everybody sees 
something good is there ; but only one in ten thousand gets the fine 
“bouquet” of the tipple. We boldly hazard the prophecy that 
Thackeray will stand higher as a poet a hundred years hence than 
he does now. As an artist in rhyme he is facile princeps among his 
contemporaries—thus far. 

We have said that “The Nut-brown Maid” is a standing rebuke, 
also, to stingy poets. A stingy poet is one who in a four-line verse 
only gives you two rhymes, when he owes you four. ‘This is a very 
shabby trick to play upon a reader. Wordsworth was often guilty 
of it; but then, he was a shabby fellow. There is not, we believe, 
one stingy verse in all Shelley or inall Tennyson, ‘“ The Nut-brown 
Maid” pours out the rhymes with an air which seems to say, “ Take 
notice, there are plenty more where these came from!” So there 
are, and it is downright laziness not to draw upon the “ plenty ” when 
the music demands it. 

For schooling in the wild, free music of the English tongue, ready 
to yield itself to passionate or vigorous solicitation, commend us to 
the old ballads. Singing as they go, these gypsies of poetry— 
tramps of poetry you may call some of them—have a knack of 
striking out the music which makes their voices, heard across the 
dusk ot the centuries, powerful to instruct as well as charm the 
student of try. He therefore, in an especial degree, will be 
grateful for Mr, Bell's little volume, if he cannot get hold of any- 
thing larger. 


” 


The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern, By ALux, J, WARDEN, 
Merchant, Dundee. Longman and Co, 

“ The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern,” does not at once strike 
the average reader as a lively subject for a large and thick volume. 
But Mr. Warden claims indulgence for being no professional book- 
maker, and he may certainly be acquitted of being a title-maker. 
The title is the faintest indication of the contents of a volume which 
is historically interesting to all readers, whilst it cannot fail to have 
special claims on a large section of manufacturers and their work- 
men. The early part of the book is taken up with an account of the 
growth of flax, the general foundation of linen, with especial 
reference to its cultivation in respect to rotation of crops, &c., 
subjects which the growers shouid already know, or should study 
completely under Mr. Warden's able guidance, Hemp and jute are 
similarly described, as they undoubtedly belong to the same genus, 
and have, or have had, much more to do with linen than most 

ple wouldimagine. Indian nettle and China grass are also sub- 
jects of discussion, as well as the New Zealand flax discovered by 
Captain Cook, and which now obtains no cultivation, “ Bible linen” 
forms an excellent chapter, leading the way to linen as known 
to the ancients. In “the years long still” ladies would spin, 
instead of “doing” crochet or worse. “In these occvpations high- 
born ladies took refuge from anxiety and sorrow,” says the author. 
Hector recommended it to Mrs, Hector, and Telemachus to his 
mother; and even “ Helen, though frail as fair, was laborious as 
Penelope, plying her shuttle or her golden distaff, and surrounded 
habitually by a group of maidens, the she-manufacturers of the 
riod.” Such stories must read strangely in Lancashire and 
amongst distressed needlewomen everywhere. The early accounts 
are full of interest. The ancient Romans stuck to woollen gar- 
ments, but the more effeminate period of the Empire was not satis- 
fied without fine linen to its purple. Italy and Spain were great in 
their growth, importation, and manufacture ; but with their general 
decay decayed the flax idea, In the present day, however, ltaly is 
so rich in the plant as te export large quantities; and in Spain the 
linen trade is reviving, as everything else seems to be doing. In 
France the emigration of workmen consequent upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 gave a great blow to trade, 
and set Hamburg in competition. Russia has for a long 
period been the greatest flax and hemp growing country in 
the world. In Turkey it is but little thought of. Coming 
nearer home—-whilst necessarily omitting much, even in the 
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briefest glance, of this volume’s contents—we find that flax was 
indigenous to Britain, and that in the reignof John the use of linen 
was familiar to the great body of the people. In 1643 Parliament 
laid a duty on damask table-linen ; and a few years later, despite 
every encouragement given, we were almost wholly supplied with 
linens from France. In Ben Jonson a tablecloth is described as 
costing £1%, By-and-by came the grievances, of course. The silk- 
weavers complained that the use of printed stuff was so common 
that there was no distinction of classes—which meant that the silk 
people were being ruined; and in 1770 Arkwright’s invention, 
obviating the necessity of using flax yarn for warp, put cotton 
fairly upon her until lately flourishing legs. In Ireland, although 
linen was known there at a very early period, the accounts are 
yague and unsatisfactory ; until, about the close of the seventeenth 
century, a stipulation with England with respect to the woollen 
trade produced an activity which has led the flax culture and 
manufacture to its present flourishing condition. With respect to 
Scotland, Mr. Warden has collected a vast mass of information, 
always useful, sometimes amusing. In early times the Scotch were 
as badly off as their neighbours, but they had much to do with the 
Trish success, and soon saw the utility of establishing a success for 
themselves. One third of Mr. Warden’s book is devoted to very 
minute details of the Scotch trade, and the very minuteness of the 
account is quite sufficient to render it impossible to give any general 
sketch here. But it is a most important branch of the subject, and 
has naturally received the best attention from its author, 


Love's Strife with the Convent ; or, the Heiress of Strange Hall, By 
Epwakp Massry, 3 vols. Ward and Lock. 

It can scarcely be fancied that Mr. Massey was serious in writing 
his novel, and therefore it is unnecessary to be serious in treating of 
it—unless it be to tell the author that he has produced no novel at 
all, but simply a collection of sketches of society, opinions, news- 
paper reports, and scraps of verse, which are lively, dull, old, and 
stupid in turns, He is evidently very foolish, and, of course, is 
under the impression that all people older than himself are so much 
more foolish still, Wordsworth’s theory, that as we advance in 
years we recede from godliness, is beautitul enough ; but to reduce 
this into the lower position of the subaltern knowing all about the 
service and the Colonel being ignorant of all, can but lead to the 
idea that Mr. Massey is very sore upon some subaltern point, and 
that in all probability he is himself alone to blame. But the book 
is about “Love's Strife with the Convent.” Captain Seymour is 
engaged to Ella Seymour, the heiress of Strange Hall; but whilst 
the Captain is on duty at Bermuda, the young lady's guardian 
wickedly puts her into a convent, having planned to share 
the large property with the priestly authorities, But Seymour 
hears of all this, and returns home just as Ella is_ being 
forced to take the black veil. A friend of his, Captain 
Nott, who is in command of his company in the neighbour- 
hood, gives him all assistance; and, backed up by a compan 
of volunteers—what would M‘Murdo say? not to mention HH, 
Commanding-in-Chief —they rescue Ella just as the Bishop is 
blessing her at the altar, and Seymour elopes with her on board a 
yacht ; and the thing is so far amicably settled, Guardian and 
priest are forced to come to terms. Mixed up with all this general 
nonsense, which culminates with so ludicrous an idea of the duties 
of her Majesty's Foot and her Majesty's Volunteers, is a collection 
of all the bugbears which ever played around Roman Catholic and 
conventual life, mixed up with much biblical discussion which 
would not have disgraced Miss Olivia Primrose, who, “indeed had 
read much controversy, including the ‘Religious Courtship,’ in 
Defoe.” The scenes in the West Indies are decidedly amusing ; the 
spoiled marriage and the court-martial being very lifelike sketches, 
But it is difficult to understand how English officers, as soon as they 
get to Bermuda, appear to belong to the United States army, 
That, at least, is the effect produced by Mr. Massey’s novel 
literature. All the newspaper cuttings about Prince Alfred's 
progress in the island are quite out of place here, and besides, they 
have all already been reprinted in another silly book by the surgeon 
of the St. George. it is not customary in society for people to turn 
upon you at a moment's notice with a page and a half of their own 
verse, but at Strange Hall it is acommon custom, and such verse ! 
Moreover, Ella, her governess, and one of the captains contribute to 
magazines, and actually inflict their platitudes on the readers of 
* Love's Strife.” A game at croquet is described in about the time 
that it took to be played; and we are told how Seymour, feeling 
depressed, went down to the Crystal Palace, admired the collection 
of works of art, had a mutton chop and a glass of sherry, and 
returned feeling more lively. It is impossible that Mr. Massey 
could have thought three volumes of such absurdity worth having 
at the cost of a guinea and a half. 


The Joys and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster, By One of Themselves. 
London: W, Allan and Co. 

This volume comprises the autobiography of a humble village- 
schoolmaster, which, if it be not without its peculiar defects, the 
insipidities of high life are, at any rate, not amongst them, The 
leading characters only venture to approach a member of the 
“upper ten” with fear and trembling; they look upon a state 
councillor as a prince, and the parochial beadle as a potentate. 
The hero, though encumbered with a large family, has been 
oflicially declared unworthy a stipend equivalent to about six pounds 
a year. Kventually he proves himself entitled to greater con- 
sideration, and is finally made happy through having his claims 
admitted by the constituted authorities. The style, characterised 
by a vein of covert humour, is homely in the extreme; the 
narrator, whilst pathetically lamenting the want of proper religious 
instruction amongst the children, combining his polemics with jokes 
and witticisms of the broadest kind, The volume itself is very 
neatly got up, and is well worth the moderate price at which it is 
published. 

Bee-keeping. By the Times Bez-Master. With Illustrations 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co, : 

The Bee Letters in the Times having met with much attention 
and no little controversy, Dr. Cumming—there is no secresy con- 
cerning the authorship—has written a hundred pages about bees 
followed them with the Times’ letter, added many letters he has 
received on the subject, and printed all in a handsome volume, It 
is a flagrant instance of book-making, Nine-tenths of his hundred 

ges are extracted from renowned writers on bees, The letters 

ave been proved to be occasionally wrong, Their tone is fre- 

quently too moral, pompous, and self-satistied. The letters from 
his correspondents are invariably laudatory ; his observations upon 
correspondence which he does not print invariably insulting 
Altogether, this amusing book is a mixture of humility and self- 
conceit which is at once Chris:ian and ridiculous, 


Compensation to Land and House Owners ; Being a Treatise on the 
Law of the Compensation for Interests, &c., payable by Railwa: 
and other Public Companies. By ‘THiomas Duxpar tnauase 
Esq. London: Butterworth. : ae 

In these days, when no man can call his house or ground so much 

his own as to be secure from the invasions of railway projectors, a 

work such as that before us may well command a larger public than 

an ordinary law-book. This is, moreover, a portable and a most 
readable work, by no means to be confounded with those ponderous 
tomeS in “law calf” which even yet form the staple of le ral 
libraries. It contains a clear, complete, and well-arranged com Nae 
tion of the present state of the law upon the important aubient on 
which ittreats. The subject of compensation to yearly tenants ousted 
by railway coinpanies—a matter upon which considerable advant i 


: advantage 
has been taken of popular ignorance—is ; be 


here explained with such 


| lucidity that we can scarcely imagine anyone to whom the topic 


| may be of interest who could not at once 


I ascertain, by a s 
a few pages of this book, the law as applicable to igowraee q 


useful appendix of sry and statutes is added to the work, and 
the index (a portion of high imporvance in a work of reference) j 
ample and judiciously framed, reference) is 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 
A “COMPETITIVE” FOR THE GASWORKS, 

EruraiM Liber was dead, and that made two vacancies. 

i * Poor eg te wont who will be appointed?” said Blucher 
ursting into the room where I wi ily ved in stirring 
iy ig was busily employed in Stirring 

Blucher and I were firm friends, the only pair in th vorks 
office, where we had now been four van aed earned, the tect 
us, about £200 a year in the aggregate, as supplemental clerks 

The gasworks department was not a place for friends. Its staff 
numbered some eighty or ninety; but there were scarce two 
“fellows” amongst us. We were all “odd” ones. chosen from 
every class of society without any regard to mutual compatibility 
We had one Lord by courtesy, two honourables, half a dozen spri a 
of aristocracy, fifty quondam lawyers’ clerks, and many of rice 
doubtful antecedents, but few middle-class men. The few there 
were did not hold together. Some clung or tried to cling to the 
sprigs and the honourables ; some hail-fellow-well-met rascals hobbed 
and nobbed with the snobs, partly, out of defiance, partly out of 
taste ; only two stuck to each other and themselves. and these two 
were Blucher and I—I being Timothy Dabchick, youngest of the 
sons, fifteen in number, of the Rev. Philemon Dabchick, Rector of 
Gre spo a and Blucher being Wellington Blucher, only son of 
the late Wellington Blucher, Esq., barrister-at-law, and author of 
“The Peninsular Campaign.” an epic poem, in ten books, 

This brief account of our parentage will sufficiently account for 
our position in the world. It was necessity and not choice that 
made us supplemental clerks in the gasworks office. If our fortunes 
had been of our own choice, I should have been an artist, with a 
thousand a year private income ; and Blucher poet laureate, with a 
similar allowance, However, we took our lot like philosophers, and 
anne not, Timber." said I I ; 

“Poor, poor Limber,” said I, “ It was a happy release, ‘ 
but, still, that is not what we should like as to say dant 
when we are gone.” 

“Now, don’t you be foolish,” exclaimed Blucher, ruthlessly ; “ you 
know his death has been expected for the la:t two months, “Why, it 
was only last Tuesday week we were going over the list toget! er 
and you said, ‘ There’s one,’ when you came to Limber’s name and 
struck it out with a pen. Besides, you never spoke a word to him 
in your life, and he’s been dead a week. Moreover, he was, perhaps 
the greatest—well, I won’t speak ill of him now, poor fellow.” ? 

“Are not you making up rather a fierce fire ; it is quite warm to- 
day,” said Blucher, presently. 

“No; not a bit too fierce for old Cowring. You know he has 
asthma, and an awful temper to boot ; and if the fire isn’t heated 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, why, I get the worst of it.” 

“Well, but about the promotion. There are two vacancies, you 
know, and they can’t help making the appointments now, Who do 
you think will be nominated ?” : 

“Why you will, for one, of course,” 

“ And you for another?” 

“ Perhaps so,” 

“ And who for the other ?” said Blucher, 

“The other, why there are only two vacancies,” 

: at but it is to be competitive.” 

‘ Competitive, nonsense! Why, who told you so,” I gas 
feeling my hair stir at the awful prospect of a competition age 
long-merited place. 

“T’ve just heard all about it from De Morny. You and I are 
nominated, and some one else, to compete for the two places; you 
will never guess who the other is.” : 

“Not Pilkington ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Jenkins ?” 

“No.” 

“T give it up.” 

“Tt’s that beast Crafter!” hissed out the infuriate Blucher, 

“Crafter !” I was paralysed with astonishment. Crafter, the tem- 
porary extra supplemental, who had only been taken on on account 
of the press at the illumination time. That redhaired, freckled, 
spectacled, thin young man, that was always poking his nose into 
the room when I was reading the paper ; the contemptible spy who 
was sure to be on the staircase when I came in late, Crafter, who 
had only served her Majesty in the most subordinate and temporary 
capacity for three months at the outside, was nominated to compete 
with Blucher and myself, who had done the state so much service. 
It was monstrous ! 

Now, Blucher and I belonged to a private debating society, held 

weekly in the up-stairs room of the Hen and Oyster, Crust-lane ; 
and, in order to cultivate our oratorical talents, were accustomed, 
when strongly moved and when no one else was within earshot, to 
Geliver our sentiments in as powerful a flow of language as we could 
command—for practice. Now was an opportunity not to be lost. 
I was strongly moved by a noble passion of mingled indignation 
and contempt; and vituperation, anathema, and satire were the 
veins in which I peculiarly excelled. Seizing the almost redhot 
poker in my hand, I flourished it over my head, and polished off 
Crafter then and there. I anatomised him, I pulverised him, I 
left him no leg to stand upon, I trampled him under my feet— 
metaphorically ; when the end of the poker came in contact with 
the globe of old Cowring’s lamp, and old Cowring entered the room 
at the same moment. 
_ Now, if this had happened in Cowring’s private office (which is, 
in the first place, supposing that Cowring had a private office, which 
he had not), he would not have taken it very quietly, for he was a 
cross old man, and a niggardly one. Nay, despite the globe—a large 
“solar” lamp-globe—which was smashed in pieces, the wanton 
waste of coals, which extended half up the chimney, would have 
called down severe rebuke pe my head. But, luckily for me, 
this was a public office, and I was not dependent upon him. The 
coals were not his coals, the lamp-glass was not his lamp-glass, and 
his authority over me was tempered in its exercise by a desire to 
‘stand well” with me, in the hope of some reversionary interest in 
the way of introduction to my friends; for my keeping myself to 
myself at the office had given me the reputation among certain 
men of his stamp of a superior gentility. 

“ Fts fts what a misfortune!” he said, coming in and glancing at 
the fire with considerable satisfaction. “ You had better ring for the 
messenger to take away these pieces and bring us a fresh globe.” 

And that was all that was said upon the subject. Cowring, having 
peeled himself to about one third of his original size, but still keep- 
ing a mufiier round his throat, came and warmed thimselt by the 
fire and joined in the conversation respecting the nomination, 

“You will have a hard tussle with Mr. Crafter, Dabchick. He is 
a capital fellow at accounts ; he runs up those schedules in no time— 
takes in twenty figures at a glance.” 

“Yes ; but he can’t spell,” said Blucher, scornfully. “He spells 
gasmeter, ‘ gasmetre.’” 

“Ah !” said Cowring, “that was when he first came here; but he 
has ee coaching up with that fellow Vademecum for the last six 
weeks, 

“Then I shall go to Vademecum too,” said Blucher. 

“We will go together,” said I, always somehow feeling more 
myself, more confident, when I had that great, strong, healthy 
Blucher by my side; for though of undaunted valour—especially 
when demolishing with rhetoric a Crafter (or a lamp-glass)—I have 
that nervous constitution which quite incapacitates me for original 
and bold action. Let Blucher go before, though, and I would follow 
him to—Vademecum’s, or the examination-room, Who could say 
more than that ? 

But I was nervous—nervous to an excess for which I know not 
well where to find a parallel, except in my spirit. I inwardly longed 
for the contest; I had, whenever the point had been mooted, 
declared loudly in favour of competitive examinations, and vowed 
that I should scarcely value my promotion if gained by the tame 
ordeal of a Maced To be asked to pass such an eximination as 
that required by the Civil Service Comm ssioners for candidates in 
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was an insult, as I frequently had declared. Spelling, | 
ithmetic, English composition of a simple character—not amount- 
ar to more than a test of grammar—geography, with an easy | 
ne lation from French, formed the entire programme; and I had 
hitherto stated my opinion boldly that those incapable of passing 
ars a test were not fit to serve her Majesty in any capacity, how- 
ate menial. I was confident in my own powers to pass ata 
: oment’s notice. I felt also as confident that many of my fellow- | 
fake could not do so, and so I longed for a competitive examination, 
Fs which I might show forth my superior powers. Nay—but this is 
: secret-—I had for the last two years studied regularly every day. 
Thad bought up all the examination-papers that I could collect, 
and gone through them time after time, so that I knew the questions, 
as well as the answers, like a child knows hiscatechism. “Coach up” 
for such an examination! I laughed at the idea, 
Spelling ! English composition! Why, had not poems, signed 
“'T, D.,” appeared in the poet's corner of the Greychapel Gazette 7 
French translation! Had I not a neat copy of Telemaque inscribed | 
with a testimony to my knowledge of the French language, which 
had been won as a prize at school? Arithmetic! Had I not been 
through Colenso four times, not omitting the miscellaneous ques- 
tions at the end? Geography! I knew the world by heart; could 
trace at a moment's notice any given country, with the ports, 
capitals, mountain-chains, rivers, lakes, and seas ; and give accounts 
of all the remarkable events for which any particular place was 
celebrated ; the treaties of Europe were at my fingers’ ends, and I 
knew the exact latitude and longitude of the points where the 
Himalayas merged into the Hindoo Koosh and the Erz into the 
Riesen Gebirge. Let me have a competitive examination ! was my 
cry aloud ; and I will show these fellows how the full number of | 
marks may be attained by accurate knowledge, was my inward 
reflection. 
Under these circumstances, it is only fair to give Blucher great 
credit for generous forbearance in not laughing at my dismay when 
| heard that the examination was to be competitive, and in suffering 
my expr determination to seek Vademecum’s assistance, to pass 
without a remark; but he knew the nervousness of my character, 
and forbore. He had not troubled his head about it hitherto; far, 
unlike me, he took all things in an easy way, He would not have 
thought of employing “a coach” if the examination had not been 
competitive, and now declared that he should only do so for the 
purpose of getting up geography, of which he was as ignorant as a 
Chinese, with less difficulty than he could by his own unaided 
wers. 

Shaken as my confidence in myself had been at the mere mention 
of the word “ competitive,” my nervousness increased rapidly as 
the conversation proceeded, and reached a pitch of frantic dismay 
when Blucher sauntered quietly out of theroom. How could he be 
so cool ? that puzzled me—a man who had scarcely looked at arith- 
metic or French since he left school ; while I——. Good gracious, 
how hot I was! : : 

I frankly confess, I did no work that day, I tried, but it was 
out of my power. I had to prepare a return of the average cubic 
teet of gas to the acre consumed in London during the past month, 
being part of the valuable bluebook annually presented by our 
department to the Houses of Parliament; but my powers were 
unequal to the task of performing the simplest operation of arith- 
metic. Addition, always an uncertain exploit with me, was for that 
day the most fatiguing and bewildering employment. No less than 
twenty different results did I obtain from the same column of 
figures, and then I gave it up in despair. What if such should be 


our oftice 


my state of mind at the examination? What is called separate | 


addition (i.e., a separate paper of long addition sums) was, I knew, 
the stumbling block that had overthrown many clever men at the 
threshold of official life, and from this fall there was no uprising. 
No essay, were it ever so clever, no translation, were it ever so just, 
would in the examiners’ eyes compensate for default in separate 
addition, And how could I add, if I were in this state of mind at 
the examination ? Then did the figure of Crafter, hitherto despised, 
rise in terror before me, The man who could take twenty figures 
at a gulp, like a numerical ogre, might be hated, but could no longer 
be despised. 

ig Why, how pale you look, old fellow !” said Blucher, coming in 
at four o'clock, ready to proceed with me to Vademecum’s, 
» Aren't you well ?” E 

“Yes; but look here!” And I pointed to the twenty different 
results to the same column of figures, which was all I had to show 
for my day’s work, “I shall be plucked, I know,” I said. 

Nonsense, you must practise addition, that is all,” said Blucher. 


“ But I /ave been practising it every day, for the last two years.” | 


« And can’t you do better than that?” 

“Yes, when I am calm and cool, and by myself; but I shall never 
be able to do it with a lot of fellows round me.” : 

“ Nonsense,” said Blucher again. “ Why, I declare,” he cried, 
bursting out laughing, “ your first result is the right one, I’ve jus» 
run over it.” 

We went to Vademecum’s. On the way Blucher purchased for 
sixpence an old copy of Butler's Geography, notwithstanding I told 
him that it was utterly useless for the ordeal which he was about to 
pass, and quite out of date, 

“The world is much the same as it was ten years ago, I suspect, 
he said, smiling ; “the political alterations that have taken place 
lately I shall learn from Vademecum ; that ‘s what he is meant for, 
Besides, you have got all the best books, haven't you ? 

“Yes ; the very best.” 

“And do you know them?” 

“ Pretty fairly, I think.” F : 

“ Why, then, what’s the use of my going to Vademecum at all, 
and spending my money ?” he cried, “ You shall be my coach, old 
fellow.” . 

“I think it would be better not to trust to me,” I replied, paling 
with terror at the idea of his taking up any of the valuable time 
that was left. aA 

Blucher looked at me and read my thoughts, and said, half smiling, 

“Well, just as you please, I shan't buy any more books than I 
can help, however.” ; 

Mr. Vademecum was busily engaged. but would be with us 
directly, and we were shown into a small room begirt with maps, 
on which the mountains, principal places, &c., were marked with 
startling decision, precisely in the method adopted by myself on a 
smaller scale, I sat down on a chair and waited in awful suspense 
the coming of the great man; but Blucher, to whom the maps were 
a novelty, sauntered about the room, staring at them one after the 
other with intense interest. 

« By Jove!” he said, presently, drawing a deep breath, “what a 
flat Vademecum is to show us in here! Why, I have learnt all I 
want to know, Make a few maps like these and stare at them for 
an hour or so, and I should learn more than I could write down in a 
week, If he don’t come soon I shall go home and begin, and leave 
him alone.” ' 

I had hardly recovered my surprise at this remark when Mr. 
Vademecum, a little, ferrety, middle-aged man, with a habit of 
washing his hands “ with invisible soap in imperceptible water, 
entered the roorn and requested to know, in a bland voice, to what 
ke owed the honour of our visit. ax eae Ge 

“We are about to goup for a competitive examination, said 
Ulucher, having waited for me to speak, an operation as difficult to 
me now as addition had been in the morning. F 

“Competitive. Indeed! Hah!” said the little man, washing 
his hands, “ Well, they are nasty things, competitive examinations ; 
but I have had great—I may say wonderful—success with my 

— in competitive examinations, May I ask for what 
office?” 

“The Gasworks,” said Blucher. . 

“Hah! Indeed ! the Gasworks,” said the little man, leaving off 
his imaginary ablutions and taking his pocket-book out. Fora little 
while he looked at it and then shut it up and put it back again. “I 
am afraid, gentlemen, it is, as I thought, out of my power to assist 
either of you. I have so many pupils that it is impossible for me 
wo recollect accurately ; but I thought so, I make it my rule never 


| coach as a substitute for the 


| it pleasantly, of Vademecum. 
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to assist more than one gentleman 
Services are, I am afraid, retained by 

I felt very sick as Mr. V 
state of mental prostration 
myself in searching 


for one examination, and my | 
t Mr. Crafter on this occasion.” 

ademecum bowed us out, and was in a 
for the rest of the evening, employing 
the advertisements in the Times for some other 
great Vademecum, and in collating 
them; but I had not made up my mind as to their several merits 
when a headache drove me to bed; but not to sleep. I left Blucher 
delighted at having gained so much knowledge at so little expense, 
and thanking his stars at being delivered from the Jor, as he called 


I will not trouble the reader with a full account of the awful 
month that elapsed before the awfuller day of trial came; it would 
supply copy for a three-volume “sensation” novel, Suffice it to say 
that I was up early in the morning of the next day, and applied my- 
self with renewed zeal to the task of climbing figures, but my failure 
was almost as complete as it had been the day before. | tried toil- 
ing slowly and painfully up the numerical ladder, making a pause 
at each step, as it were, to take breath; but I became dizzy before 
I reached the top, and tumbled down, ‘Then I tried to scale it like 
a lamplighter, and missed my footing. I was tired and despondent 
when I reached the office. Blucher, as if to annoy me, was in the 
highest spirits as to the result of his first evening's study of 
geography, and made me catechise him in Europe—which | did, 
devising the most subtle and puzzling questions in my repertory. 
He answered boldly and, for the most part, correctly, which 
astonished and bewildered me. Could it be possible that this was 
the result of only one evening’s work, while | could scarcely have 
answered better who had devoted at least six months to the special 
study of that particular quarter of the globe? At this rate, he 
would know his subject better than I on the great day; and though 
he was my friend and Crafter my enemy, | could not help thinking 
that it would be better for Crafter to succeed at his expense than 
my own, There was no hope for it, I must have a coach. Surely 
with @ coach's assistance, added to my present knowledge, | must 
be more than a match for Blucher. 

I don’t know why, but I felt that Crafter must succeed. A few 
hours’ trial of addition had assured me that he must—that the 
struggle would lie between myself and Blucher, and this idea never 
deserted me till the dread day of examination, What achange had 
arisen between my feelings towards my old friend (inwardly, that 
is to say, for | think that, at least, I kept my rising hatred to myself) 
before that day came. I chafed at his very presence—that jovial, 
affectionate presence, that never failed to make everybody feel 
happier and brighter. For the last fortnight I confess, with shame, 
I hated Blucher, 

I, unknown to him, for I could not confess this weakness, went to 
a coach whom I feel certain did not know as much as his pupil of 
the subjects he received five pounds to teach, Day and night was 
I climbing up and down interminable ladders, mountains of figures. 
I repeated the capitals of the world to myself at night, and 
translated French at the breakfast-table. Never, I believe, before 
or since, were the elements of learning so confounded as in my 
| stupid head. I awoke one morning at two a.m, shouting “Twice 
four make Cotopaxi !” 

On the awful eve of the dreadful day, Blucher insisted on 
my doing nothing. We had hardly spoken for a day or two, I 
had pretended to be so busy on the Gas Return as to be unable | 
to spare the half-hour in the middle of the day usually devoted | 
to chat ; and he had kindly, without a word, left me to finish | 
| the addition or the page of French translation that he knew 
was hidden beneath the official folio; but to-day he insisted on | 
my doing no work of any kind—declared I should be lightheaded 
and utterly unfit for the next day's trial if I did one iota of work | 
that day. Luckily, I allowed myself to be carried away, and we 
made an evening of it, parting early with a promise on both sides | 
not to open a book till the examination was over, ‘ Not to open 
a book!” I gave the promise, laughing wildly in my sleeve, 
knowing that I should break the spirit if not the letter. It was 
three o'clock on the morning of the examination before I threw my | 
bewildered head upon my pillow—after answering the most difficult | 
papers I possessed on all the prescribed subjects. 

! was seated at my place in the examination-rooms, chewing the 
end of a quill pen, and with my heart beating audibly, some five | 
minutes before the papers were given out. I had come early and | 
had absolutely run the last quarter of a mile on hearing a clock 
strike. I thought they were the last strokes of ten striking, but it 
was only the third quarter past nine, 

Crafter was punctual— not a minute before or a minute after. As 
it seemed to me, with malice prepense, he took the seat immediately 
opposite to me, so that when we bent our heads over the table his 
hated spectacles almost grazed my nose, 

Ra 


| 


There were about thirty other men in the room, but I was t 

| perturbed to mark their countenances. I only saw a mist of seated | 
| figures with interstices of green baize, soon varied with fluttering 
sheets of white paper. Still Blucher had not made his appearance, 
What if he should be ill? So quickly do our thoughts pose them- 
selves in attitudes to be taken under sudden contingencies, I found 
| myself conjecturing whether, in that case, Crafter and myself would 
be examined now, or whether the trial would be postponed till | 
Blucher's recovery. a 

The first paper was arithmetic (not separate addition), and I had 
just come to the conclusion that I could not do one of the sums | 
when Blucher sauntered in quietly and took his seat by my side, 

For about five minutes { sucked my pen in despair, trying to | 
| recollect my “ tables,” when, seeing the Examiner turn away, | 
asked Blucher in a low voice, 

“ How many gallons to a firkin? ” 

“ Nine,” said Blucher, ’ 

“ What was that you said ? ” cried the Examiner, zuddenly coming 
up to where I was sitting. 7 

“J said,” I faltered, turning very red, “that it was a very fine 
day.” f 

“That would have scarcely called for a reply,” said the Examiner, | 
sternly. “What did you say, Sir?” He addressed Blucher, and 
my heart stopped. Met Le 

“TI remarked, in reply, that the day was very fine,” replied 
Blucher, coolly, and my heart went on again, as if determined to 
make up for lost time. ; 

“Oh!” said the Examiner; “then perhaps you will keep all 
remarks, whether about the weather or other subjects, until you 
have left this room. No whispering is allowed.” 

T looked across the table, and beheld to my horror that Crafter 
was already far advanced in his fifth sum; but knowing now how 
many gallons went to a firkin I made shift to do the first sum, and, 
once begun, I went on slowly, until my presence of mind was utterly 
shattered by a youth at the other end of the room rising and asking 
some question of the Examiner. It was answered in a moment, and 
all heads bent to work again seemingly little discomposed; but to 
me the interruption was ruin—it was like having to begin again. 
When the three hours were up I had only done twelve sums out of 
twenty-five, and most of them I felt assured were done wrongly. 

Blucher had been watching me, and the moment the papers were 
given up he seized me by the arm and bore me off unresisting, 

“ This will never do,” he ea “ that beast Crafter will beat us if 

ou don't have a little more pluck.” 
: “Tt’s no use now,” I said “T don’t care what happens, I am 
for. You and Crafter are safe.” f : 
ses ere ! Your sums, what you did, are all right, or mine are | 
all wrong. Our results are the same, Come and have a good | 
h.” ov 

"Thea not eaten much for days; but he made me eat a prodigious | 
meal and drink some brandy-and-water, and I felt as brave as a | 
lion when we went back. 

«“ Now, we'll do for Crafter, I think, 
door ; “ but don't speak a word to me, 


| 


| 


” he said, as we reached the 
for goodness sake! And if 
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By adopting his method of division—taking the ladders in short 
flights, with landings, as it were—I managed to do them all in the 
given time; and so encouraged was I by my success—and the lunch, 
that I scarcely felt my heart beat quicker when Crafter delivered 
up his paper half an hour before the necessary time. And this was 
the more extraordinary, when the note at the bottom of the paper 
is taken into consideration; for it was therein distinctly asserted 
that the time taken would be noted, and marks given for rapidity 
as well as correctness, 

Still, I think I should have been lost but for the almost paternal 
care of Ilucher. He encouraged me by declaring that the battle 
was half won. Crafter might have beaten us, perhaps, that day ; 
but we had done fairly, and on his (Crafter's) ground. For the next 
two cays we were to fight on our own; and in geography, French, 
and English he assured me again and again that Crafter could not 
hold a candle to us. 

The next day I did well, finished my papers, and showed them u 
long before Crafter, who, at the end, had not done as much as 
had. On the third I became quite confident, and actually looked 
about the room before I settled to the French translation ; surveyed 
my blotting-pad, where I was amused to tind scribblings of former 
candidates, chiefly consisting of words spelt in various ways, to see 
how they looked, The word ‘ Mediterranean” was spelt in various 
fashions— with two “a's,” two “ 's,” one “r”—every way but the 
right. In one corver was written an epigram, evidently by a man 
puzzled with the separate additions ;— 


They roared out four and four make eight, 
Till nought could make me madder ; 

So I stopped my ears, to simulate 
The scriptural deaf “ adder,” 

We had some ten days to wait before we knew the result ; and in 
that time I suffered agonies of suspense untold. Blucher, however, 
was calm, as usual, convinced that we had beaten Crafter (by-the- 
by, he never seemed to imagine the possibility of our being sepa- 
rated in success or defeat ; it was always “we.” “We had beaten 
Crafter,” or “ Crafter had beaten us.” ‘I believe it would have been 
a new idea to him, and irreconcilable, if he had found himself 
victorious with Crafter). “If Crafter had beaten us,” he would say, 
“Crafter was a better man than he took him for, and deserved all 
he could get.” 

We beat Crafter ; and Crafter’s failure was the most curious part 
of the affair. The dragon at figures—the numerical ogre who took 
twenty figures at a gulp—had failed—signally failed—in separate 
addition! The foot-note had proved his ruin. Too confident of 
his peculiar powers, and ambitious to gain marks for rapidity as 
well as correctness, he had disdained to prove his results, and the 
results had been wrong, 


INSPECTION BY THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE OF 
THE PORTSMOUTH GARRISON, 

Ovn Engravings represent the proceedings which followed the 

recent visit of the Duke of Cambridge to Portsmouth on the occae 

sion of the annual inspection of the garrison, which is shared by 


| other military stations in different parts of the country. This year 


the operations at Portsmouth were of an exceptionally interesting 
character; and his Royal Highness was accompanied by Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. Airey, Quartermaster-General ; Colonel Clifton, Aide- 
de-Camp to the Duke ; Colonel Gambier, R.A., Deputy-Adjutant- 
General of Artillery, and other officers. The visit commenced by 
the Duke riding out to Southsea-common to witness some combined 
military and naval manauvres, carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Major-General Lord William Paulet. The supposed 
state of affairs was that an army had effected a landing on the 
adjacent coastline, had taken an important position, and threatened 
the town from that direction, It was, therefore, necessary for the 
garrison to make some effort to regain the position occupied by the 


| enemy. The sixth and seventh brigades of Royal Artillery, the 21st 


(Fusiliers), 26th (Cameronians), and 64th Regiments, were paraded 
in the Governor's-green, and represented the main body, under Lord 
Paulet ; while a second body of the beleaguered garrison, eonsist- 
ing of the Royal Marines and the 6th Regiment, were brigaded in 
the Colewort Barrack parade. Outside the walls, as a reconnoitring 
and advanced force, the Royal Marine Artillery and the field 
batteries of the artillery had taken up position under cover 
of Southsea. Southsea Castle was occupied by the 87th Regi- 
ment and the third company of Royal Engineers, representing 
the enemy, under Colone! Murray, of the 87th. ‘The enemy threw 
out a strong line of infantry in skirmishing order on Southsea- 
common, in the direction of Portsmouth, and for some time the 
garrison gave no sign of their knowledge of their proximity. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the guns of the ramparts opened on Southsea 
Castle and the advanced line of the enemy, the castle immediately 
responding, ‘This was followed by the appearance of a gun-boat 
flotilla, and large columns of infantry debouching on Southsea- 
common from the south, The enemy contested every inch of the 
ground; but Lord Paulet, with a battery of field artillery, drove 
them back, and pushed forward his troops as rapidly as possible, 
under cover of the guns of the town works. The gun-boats also 
closed on the castle, At this moment the heads of two columns 
were seen emerging from the houses of Southsea, and, after forming 
up under cover ot some low walls, they opened a sh fire 
on the enemy's right flank, The surprise caused by this flank- 
movement completely discomfited the enemy, who was now 


|} encircled by a line of fire, and, after a few more rounds 


from his heavy guns, he hauled down his flag from the 
stalf on the keep of the work, and Portsmouth was saved, At the 
conclusion the whole of the troops engaged “ marched past” the 
Duke in grand division, the marching being excellent. The 


| field batteries of artillery afterwards went by ‘at the double,” and, 


the whole of the troops having formed in line of contiguous 
columns—with Major-General Lord W. Paulet and his staff and 
oflicers, with the colours, at the front—advanced in slow time, halted, 
and lowered the different colours in a Royal salute, which closed the 
proceedings. The Duke afterwards rode out along the line of seabeach 
between Southsea Castle and Fort Cumberland. cursorily inspecting 
as he went along the new forts at Lumps and Eastney. The len 

of this line of beach is about 4500 yards, On the return of his 
Royal Highness to Portsmouth he alighted at the Government 
House, where he became the guest of Lord W. Paulet during his 
stay in the garrison. 


THE IMPERIAL RESIDENCE AT NICE, 

Tur Emperor of Russia having visited Schwalbach during the 
stay of the Empress of the French, the French Emperor naturally 
considers it due to politeness to pay his respects to the Czarina 
during the stay of the Russian Imperial visitors at Nice. This view 
of the case is insisted on by the Ministerial journals, and all political 
motives are denied; so, the arrangements having been concluded 
with no little trouble, it is admitted, of course, that his Majesty of 
Frauce visits the Czarina, at the same time so contriving his journey 
as for his presence to coincide with that of the Czar. Still the 
public cannot quite forget all that has been said by France on behalf 
of Poland, and what freedom has been allowed to Polish exiles in 
Paris, to the horror and fury of the Russian Embassy ; so it is still 
supposed that this visit may be an event of European importance. 
Whether this be really on the cards, or whether the Czar may agree 
to help his “brother” in forming a European congress, who can 
tell, if they themselves are silent? All that is known at present is 
that the Imperial party is lodged at the Villa Peillon, represented in 
our Engraving, and that tle strictest guard has been set over the 
Emperor everywhere throughout his journey, Above all, no exiles 
were allowed to approach tie Imperial party. At Nice, well-known 
Russians were admitted into the station, but the Polish element 
was Carelully excluded. Not only divinity, but police doth hedge a 


his—Divide the tall columns 


addition comes, mind, do t “ 
the separate addition comes : You) can't 


into three separate sums, and add the results together. 
l our head then,’ ie mA 
°rTo Blucher I owe that I did not fail in those dreaded additions, 


King when he has had such a little national difficulty as that just 
got over in Russia, The Empress is very delicate, and was obliged 
to be carried from the station to her hotel ; so that Count Bacciochi, 
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one of the French Imperial chamberlains, has offered his villa at 
Ajaccio to the Czarina in case the climate of Corsica should be 
deemed better for her than that of Nice. 

It is said that the King and Queen of Wirtemberg are also amongst 
the distinguished visitors who are about to spend the winter at this 
Continental Hastings, and that their Majesties will take with them 
a guard of honour and live in state during their slay. 


DISCOVERY OF A COLOSSAL STATUE IN ROME. 

For some weeks past there has been considerable excitement 
amongst the savans and connoisseurs in Rome in consequence of 
the discovery of a colossal bronze statue in the court of the Biscione 
Palace, close to the Piazza Campo dei Fiori, and not far from the 
Farnese Palace. The Biscione Palace had recently been purchased 
for a mere trifle by M. Righetti, formerly Secretary of State to the 
Minister Rossi. Extensive repairs were indispensable, for the build- 
ing was in a most rickety state; and, on setting people to work to 
dig for a foundation, they came upon a pavement composed of large 
slabs of that marble called ‘Porta Santa,” which is a dull, veined 
marble of a reddish hue, which comes from the island of lasus, in 
the Archipelago, and is properly called ‘‘ Marmor Jasseuse ;” it is, 
however, better known by its modern name, which it derives from 
its forming the jambs of the jubilee door at St. Peter's. This pave- 
ment was found 30 ft. below the present level of this part of Rome; 
and here, likewise, they came upon a massive wall, near which they 
found a piece of building somewhat resembling a Noah’s Ark with- 
out the boat ; the sides were of brick, and the roof was formed of 
large blocks of travertine resting upon these walls, and uniting with 
bevelled edges at the top (“rigging,” as they call it in Scotland). 
There were two gable ends, each formed of one huge block of 
travertine ; on several of the blocks are seen, large and well cut, 
the letters F C S, which as yet archwologists cannot explain, 

In prosecuting their researches, the workmen first came 
upon a thumb, which evidently belonged to a colossal hand, 
and intelligence was immediately conveyed to M. Righetti, 
who, having taken every precaution to instruct the work- 
men how to proceed, was soon successful in clearing away 
the earth and revealing the bust of a statue of gilt bronze. 
The figure is nude, and the whole statue will measure some 
thirteen feet in height. The feet have been cut off, but are 
in perfect condition, having been placed between the legs of the 
statue for preservation, The bronze of which it is composed is of 
very beautiful quality, and the work, by the manner of its 
execution, is sup to be Grecian, and to represent either 
Titus or Domitian in the character of Hercules. It was at 
first believed to be a statue of Pompey, the excavations having 
been made upon the same site as that where the theatre of the 
Pharsalian Victory was erected ; but the complete absence of drapery 
and the precise spot in which the statue has been discovered (a 
litule temple of Venus Victrix in the centre of the theatre) both in- 
dicate an Emperor of the decadence deified by his own caprice or 
that, still more extravagant, of the Roman people. From the posi- 
tion of the statue (lying as though it had been placed in a tomb) it 
is supposed that it was hidden, during some of the final struggles 
of the Empire, from the hands of the barbarians; and already a 
large number of authoritics on art-historical questions have visited it. 

n art, this statue equals the finest that ever Greece produced, 
and the careful manner in which it has been hidden and the means 
taken to protect it argue that its value was known and appreciated. 
It is far superior to that found in the Forum Boarium, which is also 
gilt bronze, and is now in the Capitol. The actual value of the 
bronze is calculated at 3000 scndi, and the gold coating or gilding | 
at 1000 scudi more; but it is reported that the Government, which | 
reserved to itself, when selling the Palazzo Pio to Signor Righetti, 
the right of purchase, at an equitable rate of all treasure-trove, will 
secure it at 100,000 scudi, about £21,000 of our money, for the 
Museo Vaticano. It is believed that it will be placed in the centre 
of the octagonal Belvidere Court, over which a glass roof is to be 
raised for the purpose, and commutzications through openings in the 
walls will be made with the four cabinets which contain the 
Laocoon, the Apollo, the Mercury, and Canova’s Perseus; so that 
ali these grand masterpieces of art will be visible from the base of 
the statue of Hercules, 


THE OPERA. 


Tue performances at the Royal English Opera have continued, 
since our last publication, to alternate between “ Masaniello” and 
“Martha.” Of the highly creditable style in which “ Masaniello” 
is played we have already spoken. Some of the pieces are “cut” 
because it is the fashion at the Royal Italian Opera to “cut” them, 
and because Mr, Costa knows so much better than poor Auber, the 
composer of the work, what the form of the pieces ought really to 
be. Mr. Costa does what he likes with Rossini’s music (the finale 


to “William Teli” for instance), and it is not very likely that he 
will stand on ceremony with Auber’s. But putting the question of 
mutilation on one side, we have nothing to say against the manner 
in which “ Masaniello” is represented at the Royal English Opera. 
Mr, Weiss is a trifle heavy in the baritone part, but Mr. Adams has 
achieved a decided success in the part of the hero, and Mdme, 
Parepa sings the music of Elvira to perfection, 

In “Martha” the part of the heroine is assigned to Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington ; that of the heroine's lover (he is not quite 
interesting enough to be called a hero) by Mr. Henry Haigh. The 
other parts are sustained by Mdme. Fanny Huddart, and by Messrs, 
Cook, Corri, and Dussek. 

In gpeaking of nationality in music last week, or the week before, 
we did not do full justice to the wonderfully cosmopolitan character 
of “Martha,” which, written in no particular style to a German 
libretto by a Russian composer, is founded on a French subject, and 
depends for much of its success on an Irish air introduced in order 
to give local colour toa drama of which the scene is laid in Eng- 
land. The subject of the piece, however, is, as we have said, French. 
It is founded, as every one knows, on the ballet called “ Lady 
Henrietta, ou la foire de Greenwich,” otherwise ‘ Lady Henriette 
ou la foire de Richmond” (Richmond and Greenwich being con- 
vertible places both for English dining and for French dramatic 

, otherwise, “ Lady Henrietta, or the Statute Fair; ” and 
the ballet in question is founded, as every one does not know, on the 
vaudeville of ‘ La Comtesse d'Egmont,” which is again founded on 
a ballet of the year 1617, represented at the Court of Louis XIII, 
under the title of “ Ballet des Chambiéres A louer.” M, Flotow 
seems exceedingly fond of this subject, for he has been occupied with 
it now, off and on, for something like twenty years. He wrote the 
music of “ Lady Henriette” (the ballet) when it was first produced 
in Paris at the beginning of 1844. Then he went to work on his 
German libretto, and composed ** Martha.” Then, when “ Martha” 
had been translated into Italian, and was about to be brought out 
at the Italian Theatre of Paris, he aided an air for Mdme. Nantier- 
Didiée (Nancy), and another for Graziani (Lionel)—neither of 
them very remarkable achievements. Weare not quite sure that 
he did not again touch the music up when the Italian version of 
“ Martha” was produced by Mr. Gye at Covent Garden. 

Flotow has lived upon the re | of “ Martha” like a silkworm on 
a mulberry leaf. He has thrived upon it, and it has enabled him 
to spin altogether, since the year 1844, a considerable amount of 
music, which, if not of the very finest quality, is still of a kind for 
which there is always a demand in the principal European markets. 

With the exception, however, of Plunkett's additional air (which is 
shamefclly lugubrious), the music of “ Martha” is always 
lively ; it is never vulgar, and here and there it is really 
ul. A French music-publisher, who had failed to 
secure the copyright of the work, described it as “a polka in three 
acts ;” but when we remember the charming and quite unpretend- 
ing quartet for the principal voices, and the air for the tenor, so full 
of sentiment until it ends in a burst of genuine passion, we feel by 
no means inclined to hear “ Martha” sneered at. The soprano part 
was good enough for poor Bosio, and now for Adelina Patti, to 
sing ; and the tenor part is a favourite one with Mario, The opera, 


then, is quite good enough for the public (indeed, too good for a 
large portion of it) ; and, altogether, it isa very fortunate thing for 
Flotow that some one in the reign of Louis XIII. wrote the ballet 
of “ Chambermaids to be Hired,” and that this ballet was imitaced 
200 years afterwards by the author of “La Comtesse d’Eymont,” 
which was again imitated by MM. Saint-Georges and Mazilier, the 
authors of “ Lady Henriette.” 


The majority of our contemporaries are still rather shocked at the 
English Opera Company having commenced proceedings with a couple 
of foreign operas. Some writers speak of the matter indignantly 
and wrathfuliy, as though the directors of the English Opera Com- 
pany had been about to found a new religion and had suddenly 
apostatised from their proclaimed and regularly advertised faith. 
We have looked at the prospectus issued by the directors and cannot 
find that they have, hitherto, in any way departed from their pro- 
mises. It is expressly stated that translations of foreign operas are 
to be brought out. Otherwise, indeed, we cannot understand a 
sensible man taking shares in the company at all. With the ex- 
ception of Italy, no country has yet been able to maintain a thoroughly 
and exclusively national opera. Italians have at all times written 
for the German stage ; or, at least, translations of their works have 
been produced in Germany. Meyerbeer, too, wrote * I] Crociato ’ 
for Italy ; and the Italians have even listened to “ The Huguenots” 
during the last dozen yeara, though we believe the version offered to 
them is terribly cut down from the original. 

As for France, was not Lulli, the Italian scullion, the first. com- 
poser of reputation who wrote French operas? Were not Gliick, the 
German (or rather the Bohemian—for that he was German by 
race is by no means clear), and Piccini, the Italian, the two greatest 
musicians who wrote for the French opera duringethe eighteenth 
century? Since the days of Gliick and Piccini we find among the 
supporters of the French opera the names of Sacchini, Grétry, Salieri, 
Vogel, Cherubini, Gresnick, Martini, Mozart, Haydn, Winter, 
Paisiello, Blangini, Spontini, Rossini, Weber, Niedermeyer, 
Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Verdi, Limnander, Flotow, Balfe, and the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Some of these composers wrote specially 
for the “ Académie ; ”, the works of the others were adapted to its 
stage, just as “ La Mftte de Portici” (or ‘‘ Masaniello”) ‘‘ Martha,” 
and a hundred other works, have been adapted to the stage in 
England. 

The great chance for our English composers lies in the fact that 
there are scarcely any composers much superior to them abroad. 
Very few of Verdi's works would be effective in an English dress 
and in the hands of English singers; and Gounod, the only other 
European composer of the day, has not written more than half a 
dozen operas altogether, of which one is already well known, while 
at least two of the others are not likelyjeven to be introduced into 
this country. On the other hand, England bas never had se many 
able composers as in the present day, and for that reason, and as a 
mere matter of calculation, the directors of the Opera Company 
would do well to depend chiefly on their productions. 


GREAT STORM IN THE NORTH. 
F SCOTLAND, 

Denne the latter part of last week a storm gathered in the 
north, and its violence, when at its height, was so great that it has 
been described as one of the most severe hurricanes that have visited 
the north of Scotland for many years. At Wick much damage has 
been done to the works at the harbour. The works, which have 
been carried on almost without interruption for the past twelve 
months, have been suddenly brought to a standstill by the complete 
demolition, in the course of a few hours, of the ponderous wooden 
staging, constructed of heavy logs strongly bound together by iron 
clasps and secured by chains and anchors. It had been carried 
seawards about 400 ft.; it was some 40 ft. or 50 ft. wide, and had 
three or four lines of rails laid on its surface for the locomotive and 
waggons to run —— the stones necessary for the construction 
of the breakwater. The work was so strongly fastened and bound 
together that the contractors and resident engineer had no fear of 
its ever giving way, although those acquainted with Wick Bay had 
grave doubts as to its being able to withstand the fury of the winter 
storms on this exposed coast. ‘These fears have been fully realised ; 
for in the course of a few hours about 300 ft. of the work was 
carried away and strewed along the beach in broken fragments. In 
order to give some idea of the force of the waves, it may be men- 
tioned that many of the huge logs, 24 ft. on the side and some 60 ft. 
long, were snapped in pieces, and the rails and heavy iron bolts were 
bent and twisted as if they had been pieces of wire. Many hundreds 
of tons of stone, too, have been displaced by the force of the storm 
and carried up to the beach, several hundred yards distant. 

Of losses at sea many cases are reported, Early on Thursday 
morning week a boat belonging to Portessie, named the Laurel, was 
driven ashore at Whitehills. She is said to have been manned by 
a crew of nine men, six of them brothers, and all must have 
perished, for the boat was cast ashore empty. At Burghead 
two boats, belonging to Buckie, were driven on the sands—the first 
about six in the morning, the other about midday. Ihe fishermen 
in the boats were so exbausted and benumbed with the cold that 
they could make no exertion to save themselves, and the brave 
fishermen of the Broch joined hand-in-hand, and waded into the 
sea until the waves were breaking over their heads. In this way 
they reached the boats and saved their struggling brothers. 
Three of the rescuers were so much exhausted that they had to 
be borne home, or carried to the nearest dwelling. In the forenoon, 
just as the other boats were being saved from destruction, a boat was 
seen about a mile to the west, now rising and now going under the 
boiling sea, till all at once a tremendous wave was seen to 
over the ill-fated boat, and she went down with the whole of her un- 
fortunate crew. The name of the boat is unknown, and aleo the 
number of hands, but it is supposed she beionged to Buckie, At 
Buckie, at_one o'clock on Thursday afternoon, fifteen boats were 
missing. The alarm of the relatives of the missing seamen was in- 

tenfold in consequence of some boats’ helms and kits being 
washed ashore to the eastward, indicating disaster. Report in 
Lossiemouth had it that a vessel belonging to Hamburg, laden with 
herrings from Lybster, was wrecked near Garmouth, but that all 
hands were saved, At Cullen the gale was felt very severely. The 
Portknockie boats were overtaken by it at the haddock-fishing, but 
they all made the harbour with the exception of two, One of these 
was dashed upon a rock and drawn out to sea again; but the crew 
succeeded in steering her to Craigenroan, a natural creek some miles 
to the west, which has saved many a boat’s crew from a watery 
grave. The other is still missing. A vessel went ashore on the 
rocks in St. Andrew's Bay, Fifeshire, at a place where it was impos- 
sible to launch the life-boat, and, though every effort was made to 
throw a line on board by means of rockets, every attempt failed, 
the ship sank, and the whole of the unfortunate crew perished. 

On some parts of the coastside road between Buckie and Banff 
the wind was unroofing farm steadings, blowing down stacks, 
breaking and uprooting trees. A sloop, supposed to belong to 
Kirkwall, was seen cast of Burghead, evidently making for the 
shore. From the time the vessel bore in sight she evidently was 
struggling desperately with the heavy sea, There were only three 
hands on board, and they seemed to cling with desperation to the 
rigging, to which, apparently, they had lashed themselves, else the 
waves, as they broke over the mast, would have most unquestion- 
ably washed them off. It was a heartrending sight to see the poor 
fellows on the top of the sails tossing first on one side and then to 
the other, and at every moment likely to be engulfed by the waves. 
At one time it was thought that nothing could save them, but, for- 
tunately, at a point not far from the shore, she gave a tremendous 
lurch, which carried her over a sharp rock, and she landed on the 
sand at the ouly spot on the shore where it was possible she could 
do so with safety between Burghead and Lossiemouth. Here again 
the fishermen o —— came to the rescue, and with commend- 
able courage succeeded in reaching the sloop and bringing the hands 
on shore, 

The gale, though less violent on Saturday, increased in. strength 


on Sunday, and caused much alarm in various parts of th 

There were about thirty or forty vessels in the Firth of Forth 2 
Saturday morning. At Granton, between Saturday night and 
Monday morning, five vessels which had slipped anchors drifted 
ashore and were wrecked on the beach. The first was a Danis| 
schooner, the Victoria, in ballast, which, being swept past the 
harbour mouth in the effort to enter, was driven ashore outside the 
western harbour wall and stranded. One of the crew, in attempting 
to leap ashore from the bowsprit, was drowned. The rest, seven in 
number, safely landed. About the same time a Dutch galliot, named 
the Dorothea, with a like destination, was washed ashore at the 
corresponding outside angle of the eastern breakwater, and the 
crew, four in number, with part of the stores, were saved. The 
Eliza Hall, of Whitby, from Sweden to London, with timber 
drifted upon the east breakwater, after having for an hour or two 
shown signals of distress. The crew were rescued. The Johanna 
Margaretta, a Norwegian brig, bound from Dundee for Longsund 
went ashore near the battery to the west of the harbour, The crew 
were saved, but the vessel became a complete wreck. The Bogamilla 
from Shields, with coals for Dantzic, went ashore still further west. 
and sunk, the crew escaping by the boat. At Thorntonlock, six 
miles east of Dunbar, a Danish vessel was seen in distress. A foot 
messenger conveyed the tidings to the coastguard station, but the 
men with the necessary apparatus did not arrive till about twenty 
minutes after the ship had broken up, and only one man out of five 
was saved, 

In Edinburgh the storm was felt in all its violence, doing great, 
damage to chimney-stacks, temporary buildings, trees, dc. A man 
named Robert M'‘Neill was blown down and killed on the spot, his 
forehead having struck the ground so violently as to prodtice con- 
cussion of the brain. The roof of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Broughton-street, was much damaged by the falling of a 
large stone cross that had crowned it. The Water of Leith, which, 
during the past summer, has had scarcely enough water in its 
channel to indicate in which direction it was flowing, has come 
down in flood, and brought with it the usual wreck of branches 
and roots of trees and broken timber. The River Almond was 
greatly swollen, and carried away the central arch of the railway 
bridge and so damaged the others that they must be rebuilt, 


THE ENGLISH COAST, 


The gale burst upon the Northumberland coast from E.S.E. 
about three o’clock on Friday afternoon week and continued with 
unabated fury until about six o'clock on Saturday evening, when it 
lulled. The sea was extremely heavy, but fortunately no harm was 
done to the pier works. A considerable fleet of Jaden vessels sailing 
from the Tyne returned; and several ships which had put out of 
Sunderland and Hartlepool sought shelter in Shields Harbour, 
Rain had fallen in torrents during forty-eight hours, and the 
Northumberland rivers were much swollen. 

Several laden ships ran back to the Tyne on Sunday for shelter. 
On Sunday forenoon a laden brig, the Elbe, was taking the harbour 
without a steam-boat to assist her, but she got toc far to the south 
of the harbour and stranded upon the Herd Sand. As soon as she 
touched the ground she lost her rudder, and her topmast went by 
the side. As the ship was in broken water her crew were in some 
peril, but the North and South Shields life-boats put out to their 
assistance and brought them all in safety to the shore. Because 
of the danger threatening all ships in the neighbourhood, both the 
Shields life-boats were manned and pulled out into the sea, and, as 
far as their crews could, they warned ships, and thus prevented four 
or five vessels from getting on to the sandsor rocks, As a schooner, 
the John Slater, of Barrow, port of Lancaster, was sailing into the 
harbour, she drifted and struck on a dangerous reef under the 
Spanish Battery. The two Shields life-boats immediately made to 
the assistance of the crew; and the Tynemouth boat, the Constance, 
was got out after some delay, and was pulled to the ship also; but, 
from the position in which the stranded ship was lying, it was 
impossible for them to get alongside without staving in the 
boats’ bottoms upon the rocks. ‘Lhe coastguard officers there- 
upon brought the rockets down to the rocks and fired two 
lines over the vessel, but the crew were unable to make any 
use of them, Under these circumstances, some Tyne boatmen 
undertook to perform an act of heroism, They carried a small 
pleasure-boat named the California over the rocks to the Spanish 
Battery, and, having launched her among the breakers, Edward 
Fry, William Fry, his son; James Fry, his nephew; William 
Fergusson, and Edward Tavaner manred her and pulled her out to 
the shipwrecked crew. They got alongside the ship in safety, and 
took tive of the hands and a little boy seven years of age, a son of 
the master, off the ship, and landed them, The boatmen then 
went off a second time to the ship for the master and inate, but they 
declined to leave the vessel at that time. The weather, however, 
began to get worse, and the sea more violent, and the three Frys 
again pulled off a third time, and persuaded the master and mate 
to come ashore Jest the vessel should break up, and they got them 
into the boat. Lut the sea had increased so much by this time that 
they durst not attempt to land at Tynemouth lest the boat should 
be swamped, and they pulled, with the two men, to the Low Lights, 
in Shield Harbour, where they landed them in safety. The conduct 
of the Frys in risking their lives in a small boat in their successful 
and persistent attempts to save the ship’s crew, after all other 
means had failed, is beyond all praise. ‘the Mayor of Tynemouth 
and other influential gentlemen are making a subscription for them, 

During the afternoon of the 20th the brigantine Highland Mary 
was driven on the Barnard-wharf Sands, Fleetwood. ‘The life-boat 
of the National Institution stationed at that port was at once 
launched to her assistance, and fortunately brought safely on shore 
the brigantine’s crew of five men. She was bound from Ardrossan 
to Fleetwood, with a cargo of pig iron. A smack, coal-laden, was, 
on the same day, driven on a sandbank off Southport and sunk. 
The National Institution's life-boat was speedily manned and 
launched, and succeeded in rescuing the crew of e men, The 
smack was the Liver, of Carnarvon, and was 30 tons register. The 
Southport life-boat was the gift to the institution of James Knowles, 
Esq., of Eagley Bank; and since she has been on this station she 
has rescued the following shipwrecked crews :—Barque St, Lawrence, 
of Liverpool, 14 men saved; sloop Hope, of Dublin, 3; barque 
Tamworth, of Skein, Norway, 17; ship David White Chuton, of 
New Yerk, 8; and the crewof the above-mentioned smack, 3 : total, 
45 men saved, 


DEATH OF LonD SOMERVILLE.—Vice-Admiral Lord ‘Somerville expired 
last week at Newbold Comyn, Leamington, where he had resided for many 
years. He was the seventeenth Baron Somerville in the Peerage of Scotland. 
The peerage, to which the deceased succeeded in 1842, was created in 1430, 
His Lordship was a Vice-Admiral of the Royal Navy, the date of his com- 
mission being May 20, 1862; but he retired from active service when holding 
the rank of Captain. He married, in September, 1833, the only daughter of 
Mr. John Hayman, by whom he leaves issue two sons and five daughters, and 
is succeeded in the title by his eldest son Hugh, born on Oct. 11, 1839, His 
Lordship had attained the age of seventy-seven, and had for a considerable 
time been in a critical stat: of health. 

BRIGANDAGE IN THE ROMAN TERRITORIES.—A brigadier and soldier 
of the French gendarmerie were recently returning from Castro to Ceprano. 
On arriving at a certain point they were met by three armed men, two of 
whom were the celebrated brigand chiefs (iuerra and Cedrone. Instead of 
flying, they advanced confidently, mistaking the French for Pontifical 
guards. To all questions they replied readily, and gradually were deprived 
of their arms, when two were arrested and bound, the third getting off. 
Guerra, it is added, offered 200 scudi to be released, which were refused, 
and captors and captives continued their march until, arriving near a 
bridge called Sacratino, they were encountered by the band of 
Capaso, which had been brought up promptly by the third man, 
who had fled. To Capasso’s order to release the brigands a refusal was 
given, when a volley of shots laid one of the gendarmes on the ground, and 
the other, on flying, was killed by a second volley. Not content with this, 
the brigands pierced the bodies with their daggers, broke their heads with 
the butt ends of their muskets, cut off their ears, and mutilated them. 
Such is the report of one who resides near the spot, and it is far from 
incredible when we call to mind the well-authenticated brutalities which 
have been perpetrated during the last four years by the babes of the Church, 
the defenders of Divine right. The French military authorities were soon 
on the alert. <A strong detachment was sent to the scene of action, and in 
few hours twelve prisoners were captured and taken to Rome, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Aw adjourned inquest upon the body of George 
King, the gas-meter man, who died in Westminster 
Hospital shortly after his removal thither from 
King-street Police Station, was heldon Friday week. 
The circumstances of the case have already been 

jaced before our readers, but may bear a brief 
recapitulation, as the matter is one of peculiar 
interest. ‘The deceased man, from the effects of 
inhalation of gas, or from intoxication, or, what is 

et more probable, from the effect of a small quan- 
tity of liquor upon a brain chronically or tempo- 
rarily enfeebled by his vocation, fell down in a fitin 
the Green Park. He was removed thence to St, 
George's Hospital, where he was treated as for 
drunkenness. His friends found him afterwards 
at King-street Police Station, terribly knocked 
about, blind, paralysed, and scarcely able to 
stand. He was at once taken to Westmin- 
ster Hospital, where he died five days after- 
wards, On Friday week a witness came forward 
and testified that he had seen the deceased fall in 
the park, at first upon his side, and, secondly, upon 
the back of his head, and that upon the second fall 
he became insensible. This might have gone far 
to account for the death but for the medical evi- 
dence. The house-surgeon and physician of St. 
George’s Hospital both depose that they minutely 
examined the patient’s head, and that they found 
no bruises thereon, although it is admitted that 
there might have been a fissure in his skull without 
any external symptom. It is remarkable that the 
man was bald to the crown of his head. But he 
was kept two hours at St. George's, and while there 
he began to recover. When he was taken to West- 
minster Hospital, immediately upon hisremoval from 
the police station, he had symptoms of concussion of 
the brain; and when reaction (or recovery) began 
to set up, a large vessel of the brain burst, and he 
ultimately died from compression. Mr. Hawken, 
the house-surgeon of Westminster Hospital, put 
this point very strongly. He said that, had the 
fissure existed when the deceased was at St. 
George's, then the rupture of the vessel would have 
taken place with the reaction there. As it was, as 
the man partially recovered at St. George's before 
his removal, and compression only set in while he 
was at Westminster, the injury must have been 
inflicted after his removal, No less than fourteen 
bruises (“lumps as large as walnuts”) were found 
on his skull, besides bruises upon his body. It is 
most curious that, according to the evidence of the 
police, the deceased was set at large from the station 
apparently uninjured ; while it is proved beyond 
dispute that at the time of his release a scene oc- 
curred at the station, one of his friends openly 
declaring his suspicions of fou! play, while the wife 


plainly charged the police with having murdered 


her husband, who was led away unabie to speak, 
stand, or see, and scarcely able to crawl without aid. 
The inquest was again adjourned. 

One 
discovered a most ingenious mode of getting into 
trouble, His system may be thus condensed into 
arecipe. Procure a foot of steel wire (as used for 
ladies’ crinolines) and a pot of birdlime. Go to 
church and stand near a poor-box. Smear the steel 
with the birdlime and dip it into the box, when 
the coms within will adhere to the metal and 
may be readily abstracted. Put them singly 
into venr pocket and continue the operation. Very 
shortly, the beadle or pew-opener will appear and 
will give you into custody. You will then be taken 
before a magistrate, and will stand a chance of 
being sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. 
The process is novel, but unprofitable. 

One Isaac Morris, got up to represent a respect- 
able portly grazier, was charged at the Central 
Criminal Court with having sent to Aldgate 
Market 300ib, of beef in a diseased state. The 
meat in question consisted of four quarters of a 
cow. The animal had been bought by the prisoner 
for 10s. Quarts of a poisonous fluid (pws) flowed 
out upon the cutting open of oneof the quarters by 
a police officer. The prisoner pleaded guilty, and 
certain correspondence as to his antecedents and 
repute was received in evidence against him. 
From this it ap; that he had been last year 
convicted and fined at Birmingham for a similar 
offence. Immediately before Morris’s appearance, 
one Fisher, who had acted as his salesman, was 
convicted ‘of having disposed of the same lot of 
diseased meat. -Mr. Commissioner Kerr sentenced 
him to six months’ imprisonment, and also to a 
fine of £50, with further imprisonment until 
payment, His counsel urged that this would 
be equivalent to a perpetual term of imprisonment, 
as prisoner was a poor man and had no means of 
raising the fine. To which the learned Commis- 
sioner replied, “Let it be so, any remission of the 
fine will lie with the Home Office.” Morris, as the 
principal offender, was sentenced to an imprison- 
ment for twelve calendar months, and to a fine 
of £50, 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
THE TRIAL OF MULLER. 


Franz Miiller, tailor, indicted for the murder of Mr, 
Briggs, was called on Thursday to plead before the Central 
Criminal Court, The Lord Chief Baron (Sir F. Pollock) 
and Mr, Baron Martin presided. 

The counsel for the Crown were the Solicitor-General 
(Sir R. P. Collier), Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. Henna 
(counsel to the Treasury), Mr. Giffard, and Mr. Beasley, 
and instructed by Mr. Greenwood, Q.C., solicitor to the 
Treasury, and Mr. Pollard, assistant solicitor. The counsel 
for the defence were Serjeant Parry, Mr. Metcalfe, and 
Mr. Besley, instructed by Mr. T. Beard. 

The prisoner elected to be tried by an English jury. 

The Solicitor-General rose to address the jury on behalf 
of theCrown. He said it was his duty to state to them 
the circumstances of a most extraordinary murder, and 
the evidence pointing to the conclusion that the prisoner 
was the person by whom that murder was committed, 
The circumstances of the case had created the greatest 
possible amount of public interest, and the facts had been 
canvassed in almost every house in the kingdom, and 
opinions had been expressed as to the prisoner's guilt ; 
but he entreated them to dismiss all they had heard or 
read from their minds, and be cuided only by the evi- 
dence, Mr. Briggs was one of the chief clerks in the 
banking house of Messrs. Robarts, and was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was in the habit of 
travelling to and fro on the North London Railway. 
On the night of Saturday, the 9th of July, Mr. 
Briggs dined with one of his relations, a Mr. 
Buchan, residing at Peckham, Mr. Buchan went with 
him to meet the omnibus which was to take him to the 
Fenchurch-street station, and at that time Mr. Briggs 
had with him a black leather bag and a stick, and was 
Wearing a watch and chain. There would be very little 
doubt that on that night on his journey from the Fen- 
church-street station Mr. Briggs was robbed and mur- 
dered. It appeared that at the Hackney station two 
young men were about to get into a carriage at about ten 
®'clock, when one of them discovered something moist on 


one of thecushions, and wu: 
found it was blood ; 
stick. Information 


the door, and no one else was allowed to enter. About 
ten o'clock the same night a guard of one of the trains, 
as he was passing up the line between the stations at Bow 
and Hackney, saw something dark on the lines, and it 
was afterwards found to be a man in a state of insensi- 
bility, and very severely injured. ‘The body found turned 
out to be that of Mr, Briggs, who died very shortly after- 
wards from the injuries he had received. There was one 
wound which was of a very serious character, and which 
it was agreed by the medical gentlemen had been 
caused by the fall from the railway carriage on to the 
ground, The clothes of the deceased did not appear 
to bear Signs of any severe struggle having taken 
place, The bag which he was seen to carry when he got 
into the omnibus was left, and some gold was found in 
one of his pockets, and a ring which he wore was not 
removed from the finger. ‘The supposition, from the 
locality of the spots and marks of blood in the railway 
carriage, was that Mr, Briggs was attacked while sitting 
in the corner next the door, and most likely while he was 
dozing, and was thrown out of the window. The 
Solicitor-(ieneral said the jury might perhaps ask whether 


ugene Albert, a middle-aged Belgian, has 


the murder was committed’ by one or two men. He 
thought the probability was that it was done by only one, 
as if there were more it was likely that his pockets would 
have been rifled and the money taken away. Then, again, 
there might be a question as to the instrament that was 
used. The stick which deceased carried, and which was 
found in the railway carriage with marks of blood upon it, 
was a stout stick, heavy on one end, and would be a very 
formidable weapon. Besides the bag and stick which were 
found in the carriage there was a hat which did not belong 
to Mr. Briggs, and it was possible that the murderer in the 
struggle had knocked off his hat, and had, in his hurry to 
escayc, taken up the hat of Mr. Briggs instead of his own, 
and it appeared to him almost conclusive that the man 
who wore the hat found in the railway carriage on the 
night of the murder must have been the perpetrator of 
that murder. The prisoner Miiller was a tailor, and had 
for about a week previous to the occurrence been out of 
work, and was about totry his fortunes in America; and 
it was only fair to the prisoner to draw the attention of 
the jury to the fact that he had decided upon leaving 
the country before the murder was committed. He 
was very poor, and had, previous to the day in question, 
pawned his own watch and chain for £3. The prisoner 
resided near Victoria Park, and the train by which 
Mr. Briggs travelled would pass Victoria Park station 
on its route, which would be the prisoner's way home, 
but it did not appear that he was in the habit of making 
use of it. On the Sunday succeeding the murder and 
robbery the prisoner was indeggs nearly the whole day 
with the landlady of the house in which he lodged. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 11th, Miiller was found 
dealing with a chain which was identified as that be- 
longing to Mr, Briggs. It appeared he went to the shop 
of Mr. Death, a jeweller, in Cheapside, and produced the 
chain in question, and asked the value of it. Mr. Death 
valued it £3 10s., and the prisoner selected a chain worth 
£3 5s,, which he said he would have in exchange. Mr. 


given one with a cornelian stone. The prisoner was seen 
with the chain and ring in the course of the day, 
and he said he had purchased them that morning. 


Mr. Briggs, he pawned the one he obtained by 
the exchange, and with the money raised by that he 
redeemed his own watch and chain, which he took to 
another pawnbroker’s who would lend him more money 
on them, and obtained £4, after which he sold the ticket, 
and having raised money in that manner he went to the 
docks and purchased a ticket for his passage to New York 
in a vessel which sailed on the Friday. The prisoner was 


the time of his apprehension, Mr. Briggs’s watch was 
found in his trunk sewed up in a picce of canvas, In 
ordinary cases of robbery the fact of a prisoner being found 


case of murder they would probably require some ad- 


which was the hat of the murderer, was the hat worn 
by the prisoner, He then proceeded to narrate the evi- 
dence which would be called to prove that the hat was the 
prisoner's, It appeared that the prisoner was acquainted 


one like it for him. Matthews purchased Miiller a hat, 
from a maker whose name was Walker; and Matthews, 
te whose little girl the prisoner had given the box which 


seen the placard offering a reward, brought this fact to the 
notice of the police; and heafterwards saw the hat found 
in the railway carriage, which was identified by him as the 
one he purchased for the prisoner. It was further identified 
by other witnesses as having been worn by the prisoner. 
Then would come the question, what was done with Mr. 
Briggs’s hat? When the prisoner was apprehended he 
was in possession of a hat which he believed he would be 
able to show was that of Mr. Briggs. When first shown 
to the son of Mr. Briggs, he said it was much too low for 
his father’s hat. 
would call witnesses to satisfy the jury that the hat had 
been cut down about an inch and a half, and the brim had 


hatter with a hot iron, but it had been pasted and sewn, 
and sewn very neatly. He said he had now stated the 
principal facts, and he must say that the evidence was 
purely circumstantial; but he must remind the jury that 
great crimes conld often only be discovered by evidence of 
such a character. 

Witnesses were then called to prove the identity of 
Mr. Briggs ; also his death. The evidence of Mr. Toulmin, 
a surgeon, who made a post-mortem examination, was as 
follows :—The cartilage of the left ear was severed ; about 
an inch anterior was a deep wound extending tothe bone ; 
over the temple was a contused wound, superficial and 

. There were several incised wounds on the scalp ; 
i think as many as four. There was one wound on the 
crown of the head, an incised wound three inches in 
length. The other wounds were about three quarters of 
an inch, having a direction from before to behind. 
Upon removal of the scalp the head was found to be 
extensively fractured. In the centre a portion of the bone, 
about three quarters of an inch in length and half an 
inch in breadth, was entirely separated. There was an 
effusion of blood between the scalp and the skull-cap. 
‘The wounds on the top of the head I should say were 
caused by a blunt instrument used with considerable force. 
The wound on the left ear I also believe to have been 
inflicted by a blunt instrument. There were four or five 
distinct wounds on the scalp, which I should infer were 
inflicted by so many blows. There were no wounds that 
could be attributed toa sharp instrument. 

Cross-examined—There were five or six wounds. The 
wound on the temple might have been caused by a fall. 
Deceased was about five feet eight in heignt. His weight, 
I should say, was not more than twelve stone, 

Mr. Brierton said—I was called to the Mitford Arms 
on the night of the 9th of July, and saw the deceased Mr. 
Briggs. He was suffering from severe concussion of the 
brain. 

This witness, after describing the nature of the wounds, 
said—I examined the carriage on the Sunday morning, 
and found some blood upon the cushions, and some 
splashes of blood on the step There was also some blood 
on the handle of the door. I found on the seat of the 
carriage a link of a chain, 

Mr. Thomas Cooper was then called, and gave similar 
evidence to that of the two last witnesses, and said that 
the wound on the ear was caused by a fall on a stone, 

At one o'clock the Court adjourned. 
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Death asked him what he would take for the odd five 
shillings, and he said he would have a ring, and he was 


It appeared that, having exchanged the chain of 


not only found dealing with Mr. Briggs’s chain, but, at 


so soon after the robbery in possession of the stolen pro- 
perty would be deemed sufficient proof of guilt ; but ina 


ditional evidence; and he should, he believed, be in a 
position to prove that the hat found in the railway carriage, 


with a cabman, named Matthews, whom he saw wearing 
a hat of a peculiar style, and whom he asked to purchase 


had been given to him by Mr. Death with the chain, having 


That was easily accounted for, as he 


been put on again, not as it would have been done by a 


HODGES, Portland-place, North Brixton, seeretary.—J. CAVES, 

Klstreo-street, St. Pancras-road, wheelwright,—W. MATTHEWS, 

w hitchureh, Buckingham, bootmaker.—C. MARSDEN, 

mio ssland-road, decorat 
ic 


. Hertfordshire, licensed victualler,— 
Queen-street, Westminster, surgeon, 
Hammersmith, builder, —- J. 
J. and H. BURNINGHAM, 
WARD, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
Idershott. grocer.—J. ROWLAND, Brondes- 
— W. BUCK, North Walsham, Norfolk, 
ITH, Winchester, surgeon.—W. CHISWELL, 
n, farrier,—M. A. BOYLE, Brunswick-gardens, 
—J. y lace, Cubitt Town, 


J, HENRY, Hastings, tailor, 


1 ce, Worehip-street,  cabine 
Whitchurch, Sbropshire, tnnkeeper. 
Bristol, conchbnilder.—A. HARTLAND, East Dean 


grocer, — 


H. HOGG, Bristol. — W. LIN 
carriers,—S. BALMFORTH, Clack neaton, York- 
EMSLEY, Vannal, Yorkshire, cornmiller.— H, 
orkahire, s*ribbling miller.—R, WEBSTER, 
y ' LBB, Leeds, grocer —J. MING, Liverpool, 
licensed vietualler,— ELWOO)D, Huxley, Cheshire, farmer.—J. 


BRANDY,.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. Sold in bottle, 38, 8d, each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, 
London, W.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork; 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE,--The MARCH 

BREWINGS of the above ALE are now be! supplied in 

the finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 

MACKIE, TODD, and CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, 
London Bridge, S12, 


ORSONS' PEPSINE WINE 


al isa perfectly palatable form for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by T, Morson and Son, !9 
and 46, Southampton-row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles, at 3s, 5s. 
and l0seach, Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes, at ls, 6d., 28, 6d, and 


WELLS, Liverpool.—J. HOWSON, Liverpool, commission merchant, 
T. PARSONS, Pendle Forest, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer.— 
J, ANDERSON, Rishton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—s, LAWSON, 


Rochdale, tra ling draper.—C, ROSE, Birmingham, patven ring- 
maker. C. MINTYRE, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, rivet-maker.— 
E, LILLEY, rmingham, printer.—J. HARRIS, Birmingham, 


commission agent.—W, NETT, Salford, Lancashire, plasterer.— 
M. EASTHAM, Little n, Lancashire, provision-dealer,—R, 
MAYALL, Manchester, staymaker.- M. HARRISON, Manchester.— 
W. FRANCK, Choriton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, proviricn-dealer, 
E. J. A. WIGLEY Portsea, builder.—W, J. PASSELL, Portaea, cnr- 

mter.—J, AGLEN, Worcester, licenred victualler.—D. SPENCER, 
Heywoo, Lancashire, cemmission-agent.—C, WINGROVR, Creat 
Leighs, Essex, cattle-dealer —J. C. ADCOCK, Leicester, stone and 
marble mason, J. R, LLOYD, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, Capuin in 
the Royal Marines,—J. SANDFORD, Holmfirth, Lancashire, inn- 
keeper's manager,—J, BOYLE, Pontlottyn, Glamorganshire, dealer 
in potatoes,—W. CAMBAGE, Bishop Auckland, Durham, hair: 
dres-er,—W. NOBLE, Camborne, Cornwall.—G, KENWARD, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, shoemaker.—J, WINCHESTER, Dalling- 


ton, Sussex, huckster.—@, PANS, Taunton, general dealer.— 
C. LACEY, Halifax, beerseller—W, MILLER, Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, bearseller— J, CROSSLEY, Leeds, journeyman stonemnason. — 
E. BACON, Leeds, shoe menufacturer—R. CHESHIRE, jun., 
Rugeley, Staifordshire, grocer. —T,. WILLIAMS, Cardiff, inn- 
keeper,—S, WALKER, Bingham, Nottinghamshire, commission 
agent.—J. HUTCHINSON, Bradford, greengrocer. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
Opera, MASANIELLO, Principal characters by Mdme. Parepa and 


FE, Dussek, and Charles Adams. Conductor, Mr, Alfred Mellon. 
the incidental Divertissernent—Mdll 
Messrs, H. and F. Payne, Stage Man 
Manager, Mr. J, Rusell, Commene ght. 
Production of HELVELLYN, 
On THURSDAY NEXT, NOV. 3, will be produced a new Grand 
Opera, the musie by 


Martin, Mr. Henry Haigh ; 


produced under the direction of Mr, Augustus Harris, 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 


School will be GPENED on TUESDAY, NOV 
Kensington Museum, at ‘Three p.n. 


Papers signed, 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Temple-bar). Prospectus free, 


NUNN and SONS beg to call the attention of the 


lacé fruits, and confectionery in great variety. 
valuable stock of foreign wines, svirits, and liquears of ever: 
description ; also, beer ot every kind, in cask and bottle, Pri 
lists on application,—21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
* The only Good Sauce,” 


Oilmen universally, 


AUTION,—COCKS'S 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hiot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by all 
respectable dealers in sauces. 


imitations, 


Sores com, 
d prices from 
Lambeth, S, Sample cap gent free for four stamps. 


An invaluable Preparation for joining broken Ging, 
Earthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles 
Senoription, 

the great 


the signature, “ E. Davy,” on the wrapper. 


street. Price ls, per bottle. 


and GLYCERINE, which glen 
gives the hair a beautiful gloss without greasing it. Price 1s. 6d. 
Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 6, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


London, Trade Price-list may be had post-free, 


IDMANS' 


141b,, 281b., and upwards. Proprietors, 
Wann wood-etrest, Londen, EC, 


paired py yen 4 can be 8} 
n 


brated Oil, whic 
remorative. ‘The distinguished Vhysician, De, CARY, remarks :— 


henlth and strength before unknown, ana which will be accomplished 
by no other remedy with which we are acquainted.” Sold only in 
capsuled imperial half-pints, Zs. Ga, i pin. 4s, 9d. ; quarts, 98, by 
Dr. DE JONGH’S Sole Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
77, Strand, London ; and Chemists, 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
PAINS, PARALYSIS, &.—On LOAN, » TEST of REAL 
VOLTAIC KELTS. Galvano-Piline Chain Bands, Pocket Bat eries, 
&c,, sent, without charge, for a month, tenable any one to ascer- 
tain the extraordinary effects of mild voltaic continuous currents. 
Recent improvements have made them very durable, flexible, con- 
venient for self-application, and constant in electric action, Medical 
reports and numerous testimonials of cures in cases of Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Sciatica, Lumbago. Indigestion, Nervous Deatness, 
‘Asthma, Gout, Epilepry, Fanctional Disorders, Nervous Debility, 
&c.—Pamphleta and prospectus post-free, Galvanic Banas, Belts, 
&c., Sa, 10s. 6d, lbs, 154, &e. Combined Bands tor restoring 
a yi Energy. 308 to 404, 
ano, J. Li LVERMACHER and CO.: 
Galvanic Establishment, 73, Oxford-strees, London, 


URE OF ASTHMA by DR, LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From J. Sweetman, Esq., Stradbally. 
“Thave had ashe for the last ten years, and have derived much 
from the Wafers.” They give iustant relief of asthma, cou- 


benefit 

, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and langs, Price 
lel i and 25, 9a. per box, Sold by all Druggtsia Beware of 
counterfeits, 


GARDEN (OPERA COMPANY, LIMITED).—On MONDAY, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday next will be performed Auber’s celebrated 


Malle, Kosa Giraud; Measra, Weiss, H. Bond, A. Cook, C. Lyall, 
In 
Duchateau and Bonfanti, 
» Mr. A. Harris; Actlag 


A. Macfarren, the libretto by J. Oxenford, 
entitled HELVELLYN — Hannah, Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington ; 
Luke, Mr. Alberto Lawrence ; Old 
Steenie, Mr. Henry Corrt; and Mabel, Mdme, Parepa, The Opera 


NAVAL 
ARCILITECTURE and MARINE ENGUNEERING. The 
«1. The Prinetpal 
will give a public address in the Lecture ‘Chearre of the Soath 
Students must attend at the 
Principal's Office in the morning, before ‘Twelve o'Clock, to get their 


HE NEW FILTER.—Dr, FORBES says: 
“Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water. It is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Can only be 
had at Mr. Lipscombe's Filter Office, 233, Sorand (three doors from 


EW CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 


6s, 6d. per original jar, or by the case of six, 37a. 60.—THUS, 

ublic to their 

choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consisting 
of muecatel raisins, Jordan almonds, Eleme figs, Frenen and Blvas 
plums, pippins, Cc. ; together with dried cherries, crystallised and 
r3 ‘rheir general 
stock of groceries is of the highest cinss, and they posses: a most 


Qavcon—. EA and PERRINS’ 


None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 


CELEBRATED 
i 


It is manufactured only by the 
executors of the sole proprietor, Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-street, 
Reading, the Original Sauce Warehouse, All others are spurious 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 
plete, for Preserves, Pickles, &c, Tlustrations 
GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace-road Wharf, 


AVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT, 


Glass, 
every 
with extreme strength and neatness; remarkable for 
acility of using it, As there are several a ceful 
imitations of the Diamond Cement, the public can avoid failure and 
disappointment only by strict caution in purchasing none without 


N.B. Manufactured by BARCLAY and SONS No,95, Farringdon- 


leanses and cools the head, and 


| tgebetrte EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 


IESSE and LUBIN’S PERFUMES— 
Magnolia, White Rose, Frangipanni, Geranium, Patchouly, 
New-mown Hay, aud 1000 others—2s. 6d. each.—2, New Bond-street, 


SEA SALT, — This article, 


extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of asea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Its daily use is productive of immenne 
benefit in cases of pean wri de! ality, mr it Les lisshs, 
&c.—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in 3 containing 
opening yn Tidman and Son, No. 10, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—TuE SIMPLEST, SAFEST, AND MOST 
EFFICACtous TON1C,—The vigour of the constitution when im- 
ily restored by the use of this cele- 
has invigorating qualities possessed by no other 


“The extraordinary effects of Dr. DE JONGIL’S Oil will soon be 
visible, after having taken it for a short period, in a revurn to 


is, 6d, each, 


N ENIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially manufactured for eating and dessert, 

Chocolate Creams, 

Chocolate Pistaches, 

Chocolate Almonds, 

Chocolate Praliné, 

Chocolate Nougat. 

Chocolate Pastilles, 

Chocolate Sremaetten, 


an 
Chocolate Liqueurs 
& very delicate sweetment), 
Wholesale, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
respectable Houses, 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homveopathic 


practitionera, and the medical profession generally, recom- 
mend COCOA as being the most healthfulof a'l beverages, When 
the doctrine of homcoopathy was first introduced inte this country 
there were to beobtained no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was etther eup- 
lied in the crude state or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain 
ittle notice, J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, was 
induced, inthe year 1839, to turn his atcention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, arid so 
retinod by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. It is readily 
prepared for use, being sold in the form of powder, of which two tea- 
spoons full are putin @ breakfast cup, then filled up with boiling 
milk or water, 


qVPPsS' HOMCOPATHIC COCOA is 

'd distinguished asa grateful and invigorating breakfast. beverage, 
wiih @ delicious arorna, Originated for the use specially of those 
under homeopathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableneaa, 
become generally accepted, Sold im {1b 41b.,and 1 1b, packets, 
labelled, by Grocers. 


THE 
NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 
awerded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOD ATE and COOUA, was obtained by 
co IS. FI and SONS, Bristol and London, 
ez ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
a combination of Cocoa with Iceland Moss, 


Very Strengthening and Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
for the general consumer, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 

Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 

because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome because not 
coloured, Sold in packets, signed— 


Mormiman& Ca 


1862, 


or more 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold b 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high enti- 
mation for ita purity and iency of flavour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Supertine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from must Family 
Grocera, in canisters of | Ib, and 4 1b, each. 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO,, London, 


mayLor BROTHERS 


the trade of 


GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
sopient i oranppvonre a Leeroy grain ee reports that it con- 
tains the three easentii os mustard 

PURITY, PUNGENGY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
Ses thet each Package benrs their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox," and 
Dr, Hassall's mapa 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the K: 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, don, N.E. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 

Recommended by the Analyst to the ‘ Lancet," and author 

of “Adulterations Detected,” for making digestive bread without 

yeast, and for rendering puddings and pastry light and wholesome. 
Sold everywhere, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
For Puddings, Custards, ae eons torte Diet for Children, 
being preferable wo the best, Arrowroot, Sie 
PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medal. 


AwDE LIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using thecelebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
se PTELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Manufactured by J.C. antJ. FIELD, Upper = 
QAFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 
LY FIELDS' PATENT Snuffless, Hard, Self-fitting Chamber 


CANDLES, Sold every ; and wholesale of the Man 
J.C. and . Field, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


] ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 

CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Pacentees, 

ff Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, NE. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 

obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for * Purity and Excellence cf Quality.” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 

remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d per box, 


ITS AND INDIGESTION.—A sure cure 


for these distressing complaints is now made known in « 
treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by Dr, O, PHELVS BROWN. The prescription was furnished 
hm in such a providential manner that he cannot conscientiously 
refuse to make it known, as it has cured everybody who has used 
it, never having failed in a single case, It ix equally eure in casea 
of fits as of Gyrpepsia, and the ingredients may be obtained of 
any hervelist. tto allon receipt of four stamps to prepay 
tage, &c,—Address, Dr. O, Phelps Brown, No. 4, King-street, 
vent-garden, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


excellent remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Fleadache, Gout and Indigestion, and as s mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists, 


OCKLE'S PILLS.—A Family Aperient of 
High and Unrivalled Keputation.— COCK LE’S PILLS (estab- 
Lisl upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heartburn, flatulency, spasms of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowness of 
spirits, drowsiness, and those alarming symptoms which are fre- 
quently the forerunners of apoplexy. pared only Janes 
Cockle, 18, New Ormond-strret; and may be had of all Medicine 
Venders in boxes at Is, 14d, 2s, Od, 48, 6d., and 118, 


OLLOWAYS OINTMENT and PILLS, 

INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINTS.—When this Oint- 

ment is rubbed over ths pit of the stomach and liver it correcta 

depraved digestion and requlates the secretion of bile. In all 
stomach disorders Hollowsy's Ointment is safe andfealutary, 
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ENNY OF THE MILL, Sung by Mdme. 


Lemmens-Sherrington, 3s. ; for Pian 
O, LOVE MY WILLIE. Song. By Miss, M. i LINDSAY (Mira. J. 


Miss JANE INGELOW, 64. 
~ DU BIVOUAC, For Piano, By E. 


ERER. janoforte gem 
IN SEARCH ‘OF mA pian PRIMROSE (W.T., WRIGHTON), For 


Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3a 
Taoten ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. ; 


all Musiceellers, 


F. WEST.—New PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
« The Bloom is on the Rye, Sir H. Bishop. 3. La Carita. 


ey RonertT Cocks and Co. New Burlington~ street. 


Wovszs GRATUITOUS EDITION. 
ROBERT COCKS and De wengd teeny bar 
ree mn my ; also a cop! Son List ist of Part-Songs, 
‘ontage-frea, 


EA N B's (Monument), LOonpDoNn 
E.C, Established a. 
FURNISH ae se ranoes the BAST ANTICLES: 

DEAN We—Cdiiweated Table Cutlery, in every variety cf style and 

DeARWS—Bcee ated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated, 

DEANE'’S—Diah Covers and Bet-water Dies, Pps of Tin Dish 
Covers in Seta, 188,, 30s,, 408, 63 

DEANES Oe and Brass Goods? Kettlen, ‘stew and Preserving 

DEANES—Moderaior and Rock Oil Lampa,a large and handsome 
assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Bathe for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted 
com} 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire Irons, in all modern and approved 

tterns. 
DRANE'S—edstends in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior 
DEANE'S—Tin mand pan Goats Tron Ware, Kitchen Requisites, 
‘tonsils, 

DEANE'S—Turnery, rashes, Mats, &c., well made, strong and 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeli newly designed patterns in glass and 
became, three-light glass, from 63s, 

New [ilustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List gratis 


Deane and Co,, 46, King wWilllons seeoet, London-bridge, E.C. oo 


This day is published, fcap, price 5s, 
C AMPHI N cOUBT. 
By EMMA JANE WORROISE, 
Auther of “ Lillingstones « of f Lillingmcne,” “ Lottie 


Lonsdale,” 
London : VIRTUE BROTHERS and Co., 1, Amen-corner. 


a This day ia published, 12mo, price 2s., 
Jp ABAGEMEET 0 OF THE DAIRY: PIGS, 


POULTRY. 
By a ra pont EUaN 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. "2s, 6d. 
FARMING ECONOMY, Historical and Practical. 3s, 
SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS, 2s. 

London : VIRTUR BROTHERS and CO., 1, Amen-corner. 


Now ww vend, One Shilling (No. 59), 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER. With illustrations by George H. Thomas 
Geo. Du Maurier, 


CONTENTS : 
Wilkie Collins, (With an Iilustration.) 
‘Traveliers. 


Anestel 3 
» IIL 


day Story. 


Colonel Gordon's China. 
The Public Bhool (A Letter to the Editor.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, 
R M A D A LW E:" 
MR. WILKIE cOLLINS, 
the NOVEMBER Number 
ptt tall MAGAZINE, 
___ Burrs, Ruben, nd O0., 65, Comhill. 


) ebnbsbeted 8 wae. QUIXOTE 


HE rn $ DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE, 
With , One Shilling, 
O. BRETON, 


THE AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
One Shiiling ; by post, 13 stamps, 
HE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ 


. MAGAZINE OF FASHION for NOVEMBER Ceendeie 
ae Years) contains fine Coloured wings, b; hag nr 


Hy 


Now ready, = One spans, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Astronom: 
Abbreviations ; amount of useful 
rendering the 1LLU8TRATED LONDON ALMANAOK 
an acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
raw ‘Foom. 
= LUUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
e 


jegant cover, 
ished at the Office of the eee LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, an oe by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Lately published, 14, ; by post, two stamps, 
N ESSAY UPON THE HUMAN HAIR; 


its Close Anal to Vegetation, and its Reprodoction by 
the stimalant ish Py, or Cantharides, By ALEX, ROSS, 245, 
High born, 
“ And you, m: q oid, 


not instan' 
But bear me forme up. Sr amAKaraanee 


EAD the FORTIETH REPORT of the 
BRITISH epee ny OF HEALTH, Euston-road, London, 
for 1865. Also, the W: JAMES MO! ORISON. ah the Hygeiat, ‘To 
be had of all the ney pobie throughout the world, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 


at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Biahopagate-street Within, 
with the best im 


WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED 


yg yg = “ay 5 ie me ites 
1B sng Ege with 


J 
rene ‘bt 
vk without of any Deaier,—H. 
Waele, ane Pediam-street, London. f 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMA’ 


Established 1x23, 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, G 


at T. H. 
Catalogue sent poat-free, 
oO HANDSOME GILT FRAMES, glass 


and back, 2. each, for the COLOURSD PICTURES given 
with THR ILLUSTR verD LOS DON NEWS: nragle and gilt, Se, 
each. At GEO. KEES’, 57, Drury-lene » od 44, S’. Marein’s-lane, 
W.c, Established 1500. Ornamental Circular Frame for King- 
fisher, 49, 


ieee see 


FILMER ie and WON’ hs Rima 2 a 


zee (ea 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


£ 
‘This silk is considered the 
Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON'S 10 
agri = SILKS, 


Coes AND STRIPED 
from £1 19s, 6d, the Extra Dress of 14 yarda, 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBLNSON’S, 103 to 108, Jxford-astreet, w. 


IN EVERY COLOUR, 


LAIN GLACE S, 
Pottornatnn PETER WOBINGON 103 to 03 Cad -atvest, Ww. 
1N EVERY COLOUR. 


gOS. DE meee 8D BE 8; 


6d. the Ex! rh ts 
attorns free PETER ROBINSON'S | ts to 108, Oxford-street. 
EVERY NOVELTY IN 
EW AUTUMN DRESSES, 
both oe British a Possign | 
from 12s. 6d. to Dresa, 
Pattorns free PETER ROBINGON, 100 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


IN ALL WOOL OB SILK AND WOOL, 


HE NEW “DIAGONAL SERGE” 
cam he lind in every Coben, Ate. ead ie, 00. Hull Deven, 


bie first-class Dress, 
Patterns free—PETER ROBL ROBLNSON, 108 to 108, Oxtord-strvet, W. 


A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 
EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 


A selection Pron upwards of 3000 p 


BON 108 pieces, 
Patterns trot "PETER ROB. IN, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


THE FIRST PARCEL OF 


HEAP AUTUMN DRESSES, 
in immense variety of new 

ranging from 1s. 6d. to 188. 6d. 
_ Patterns free.—PETER & ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


‘THE NEW FABRIC FOR DRESSES 
RENCH SILK EIN BEYS, 


in brilliant Col 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 1 103 to 2108, POatord-etzeet, Ww. 
UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Checked G! 12 Yards, £1 10a, 64, 
Pai Rich Silke. 


eros 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-hill, 


A UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
New non Glacéa, 12 Yards, £1 15a, 64, 
atterns of New Ribbed Silka. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


UTUMN FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
Aiea 1a Linse, Knickerbocker Linseys, 
All mixtures. and medium qualities. 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


UTUMN SKIRTS and _ SKIRTINGS. 


Ty Sete ont ae Se: 
Satin and Silk 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bidt, 
EW AUTUMN SIL K 8, 
r 200 aourememiog £90,000 worth of new goode— 
i NICHOLSON and CO. 
50 to 52, 8t. Paul's-chureh: 
ASI years, 


8930) Yard Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 
ot gtiney, £1 ote the Dees, 
Moire ken Antiques, from £ ee, 10 Yards, 


Reversible Broché . 
A large parvo! of lst yaar’ pe a Dolores, Oe zee vast, 
_Write to NIOROLSON'S, Oto 83, St. Paul'e-churehyand, London, 
ie) You WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?—Boye’ Knickerbocker Suits prc my 


ida, 94, Useful School Suita, from 1¥s,9d. Patterns of the 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engra’ of New Dresses 
post-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St, Paul’ ard, 


QIRES ANTIQUES,--SEWELL and CO. 
Ti UES in ie whine eae ya eae 
the the Pal all, Desss—Compton House, Frith-street, and Oia Compton: | Kx 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS for Travelling. 
21s, SEWELL and CO., Compton House, Frith-street, Soho. 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, best and 
widest, at la, 644. sg Be hove cant all the new Mixtures, in 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, Les 


RENCH MERINOES at 2s. per yard, 
double w! in ali the new and beautiful shades of colour. 


anufacture. 
fiilinery yaks Velveta, 
Every new piu in — and =~ Velvets, Astracana, 


and Wool 
Winseys, from 124d. per 


mally 3 ane wea Geesit eens Y ted iti Ga 7 
Denpers, Mitlinens Soa <—f supplied with Cat Lengths at 


Matching Orders and ly attended 
ng carefully and promptly to. 


Close on nat Fou it O'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., lesale and Retail hopn ros 
Drapers, &c,, 77 and 78, St, Paul's-churehyard, 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING- MACHINES, 
vate Family use, Dresamaking, &o. They will Hi 

Gather, Tuck, Cord, &ec. Iilustrated Catalogues = 
mcf ibe Work may be had on appl application to W. F, Thomas 


HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT 
“SOMMIER 


TUCKER” 


Fessivel the ONLY Prize a ly ee Mention given to 
any descri) ae the International Exhibition, 1462, 
ry of Class ir Report, page 6, No, 2906, and page 


My ‘No. 2014, 

* The Sonn e Tucker is lectly solid 
rate in o = y very healthy, and mode- 
“ A com! sdten ot ciguate-ca® ia nious,” 
“ & bed as aa it is com! 

io Reale § 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the Best, 


Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps from _ 
GARDNERS, Manufacturers to the Queen, 45 453 tyr strand, 
cross, four doors from ‘algar-square, 


E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 


fairylike and charming Household Lumi in the world, 
It burns with grout brilliaucy twelve different kinds of oil, mbes spe 
no chimneys, needs no trumming, creates no no annoyance, 
atiention, and costs in use One Penny per vere Packed with 
Wicks for two years nae, and sent to any part the k: 
Sold at the STRLLA LAMP DEPOT. No. i 
London ; and at the London Crystal Palace near 


receipt of 46 stamps. 
Oxford-streer, ——, 
Regent-cirens, 


EW TARTAN SILKS, 
N are as a 
Patterns sro _Pisent apeaes INS" 103 40 108, Oxford-street, W. 
OYAL JASPER SILKS, 
£2 15a. 6d, the Full l4 
Alexandra 8, 


juced at the price, 
to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


PATTERNS OF ALL POST-FREE, 


MOTT and OO, SILKMERCERS, 


MANTLE, and DRESS MANUFACTURERS, 
mh me BS, will i ao 8 MONDAY T, 


61 and 62, St. it. Paul’s-charchyard, 


tees. NEW, _ for SCTOR ES 
Rich Checked nd Striped Sik 
__AMOTT and 003 COMPANY, PANY, Crystal Warchouses, 


| GILES 3 NEW, x OCTOBER. 


IL NEW, for OCTOBER. 


Sai 

rate peer Sire es 

AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystel Warehouses, 
gine NEW, ot SOTOR SE, 


our 10s, 6d. Full Dress, 
___ AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal yal Warehouses, 


GILES, NEW, for OCTOBER, 


shee Napa 
KS, NEW, for OCTOBER. 
£2 th its, 6d., 10 yards, ail new a 
OCTOBER. 
suo mea ai 


___AMOTT and COMPANY, Orystal Warehouses, 
GILES, NEW, for OCTOBER, 
Gros de Suez, Poalt de Soie, and Groa Grain, 
£1 18a, 6d, £2 8a, £2 1 te. 6d. 

___ AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehou 
NEW, for OCTOBER. 
RESSES, a OCTOBER. 
Full 


£11 2 eels Tree A ae 
axon sata Crystal Warehouses, 
Sit 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 
aru NEW, for OCTOBER. 
500 Pieoos Richest Motre Antiques, 
GILES, 
1500 Pieces of Real Teteh Posting, 
amorr and COPAY, Crys Crystal Warehouses, =) 
Riese. = NEW, aie 


ANY, fat bre Warehouses, 


T)RESSES, “NEW, for OCTOBER, 


8, 94, to 4s, per yard, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, vorpatal Warehouses, 


RESSES, NEW, for OCTOBER. 


3000 Pieces Abendeen Winseys, 
fg, 11d,, 88, 9d. Mon, 90. Nas, 90, 18s Isa sn a. the Dress. 
AMOTT r and COMPANY, Cry Warehouses, 


ANTLES, NEW, for OCTOBER. 
Indoor and 
100 New aly are 
Good in quality, specially well 


AMC AN 
61 and 62, St, Paul'e-churehyard, 


ANTLES, NEW, for OCTOBER. 
Silk Velvet Jacketa, 
Sgravings tee, from. 

COMPANY, 
61 and 62, St, Panl's-churchyard, 


ANTLES, NEW, for OCTOBER. 
Jackets, 


The Astracan and’Seal 


auot's' ‘ind COMPANY cptoinns, 
61 and 62, St, Pani ard, 


8 FINE AS THE HUMAN HAIR, Three 

for 1s., all Colours, inva HAIR NETs, post- free for 

la sampe M ey hooey Sa. and 10a, 6d, Kemine ditto, 
26, 6d.; Garibal ‘ackets, in 5 tee Hh Llama, é&c., $4, 9d, to 
128. Cn peat nd ORISE, 18, He,ent-strect, » London, 


XTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 8 in GOOD 


a 
ace DRESRES— Kasckerbaokar 1okd, 


fon 1 guinea, 
ES.—Severnl hundred White and Col 
Bit Grenadine Dresses and Tarletans, from 66, id, to 1s, 6d, 
he extes Te ee Vatierns tree. 

1860 Dozena Cambric, French Cambric Handkerchiefs, Ladies and 
Gentlemen's, that cost I 2, and 3 guineas a dozen, now selling for 
108, 64. 1s, and t 

BAKER and CRISP, removed from 21 to 198, Regent-streat, 
nearly opposite Conduit-street, London, 


W HERE TO Boy. A A JACKET or MANTLE 


Ev new style copied on only of the 
8. | maseriais ials used, at BROOKS rev) ‘00.5, Racy, the. pice High street, 


Ladi mill often ree Mantes of first-rate make and style at thie 
house at less than half the prices usually 
ar ‘gael ‘Tiger Cloth Jacket, in all colours, handsomely trimmed, 


circular Mantles, of the rame cloth, t5a, 
Cloth Jackets, black or coloured, trimmed with gimp or 
velvet, d&c., 78. 64, to 10a, 6d. 
Rich Slack Satara 


Cloth Jackets, with gimp epauiettes and 
Td tier ney nda it 
ey, ) je, Sats er 
_< a styles, from 108, t0 Tbe. 


General Drapery Warehouse, 
wie igh ~aneeet, + (two minutes’ weik trom Londow 
ways). 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOUK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H. iy ae PRINCE 

OF bao nog ga be es LM. the EMPEROR OF RU 
Maker of reat Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


rity G@OLb, 


Guineas Guineas 
Btrong Silver raved Ladies’ or Gen’ 

Watchee.. « 5| Gold Laver Watches .. 16 
De, do. superior 6 to 16 | Ditte, au) ++ — « BtoB 
Do. with eid thick glans 8 to s Gold Hi Chroncanetars 3% 
Silver Half Chronometers Ditto in Hunting canes.. 40 

Genene Mighiiisn teeth 7 extn ante 
Tact Watches for the Blind, 
Two-da: Guineas, 
Every description ef Keyless Watches and in Stiver Cases 
kept in Stock ; also a peaters, Centre and 
5 Seconds, ble-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 


from 40 guineas 
An elegant assortment of Fine Gold ee Gold Walaooet and Guard Chains, 
from 3 to 25 guineas, 


Gold and Silver Pocket Astronomical Regulators, 
‘Turret, Chureh, and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
tbe mansnd Os fl. Strand, We  (aljotning Coutate Beak) ; and | 7 

Marine Compass Vaotory, Stvoy sitet, Strand Londor, W.C. 
LACKS’ FENDERS and FIRETRONS, 


on Show.) 


bright S'eel ‘and Ormolu, Ghs, to 12% 
Hed-100m Fireirons, 34, to ba. Ol 
ae sn room Ditto, 108. 6d. vo GO», 


ae 48. 64. to 80s, 
Did Covers, the set of nix, Ha, 
Catalogues, containing 350 wings and Prices, gratis, or sent 


Poet-free, Orders above £2? sent, carriage-free, per rail. 
Richard wd John Slack, “pe ey Strand 


(opposite Somerset 
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ARKINS and 
MANUFACTURING StATIONsne TTo 


‘The public sappliod at wholesale prices, 


M 
2) Linkter utd Beetle, nnully 
- a - o Meat Od, re 1000 
oo os oe s+ 48, 64, per 1000 


uae of NOTE-PAPER for 6d. ; 
190 thick do. for te, 190 sheete biask-bardered, tor 


120 


A a ADVERTISERS and the General Public, 
Bavelopes supplied in quantities, trom 1000 to 50,000, 
PARKINS and Goerd uM and 5, Oxford naa, Ww. 


BBtv s and WEDDING PRESENTS, 
PARKINS and 
Mand 25, Oxford atreah, meen W, 
W Btn G pend DRESSING CASEs, 
sued 25, ad's Oxtord-sesese W. 
Pe ert ae ok «: bate aecentia-= - as) ee 
PUBSES, POCKET.BOOKS, and Card Cases, 
$4 and 25, Oxford-street W. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, A Choice of 
9000, PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxtord-streot, W. 


[estanne, DE DESKS, _BOOK-SLIDES, ke 
Mond 29,0 Oxtord-sarect, W. 


HE 2s, PRIZE WRITING-OAS SE, 
Wr vente er Page analy wit 
24 and 25, Oxiord-stzvet, W. 


DD B#SSING-BAGS, Ha Hand Bags, ‘and Reticules, 
Mand 25, fd 2, Oxfordecret, W. 
W°3k- -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and GOTTO 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


15,000 rae PRAYER-BOOKS, and 


ted in ofl colours, 


h Count Stile, Rumtic? itality “the M en Wal ‘ 
the ‘tury y lorning Or 
as ate ees G Grave, aon ra Vision, tne De; a Cephane 


n, &e. tog ethe: 
fo the cheapest seta for acrapbooks ever submitted to 
he pal 


Address: JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London ; where 
the seta may be inspected, 


NGRAVING CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 
ADDRESSES on Dice tor Stamping in plain or colour, on 


notepa engra’ order. Name 
and =n re Snes ro 
byes Ei a ), Gracechurch-strest, E.C. Specimen: 
pron row pot sent post-free on application. . 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


yas STANDARD z LIFE ASSURANCE 
Sen Parliament. Established 1825, 
His Grace the Duke of and QUEENSBURY. 
Serrisaatiten 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl XN, 
The Seventh are os Gelteana eke is ted to be 
Inted t: 
made at Nov. 16, 1686, 1865, now effected ri participa 
The Fond to ‘ieided ‘wil the Profita which bave arizen since 
A effected before Nov. 15, 1864, will not only participate in 
the division of will secure one year's add 
ial nan fama aes oer tsa ak 
The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the 
the Life Assurance Inatitutions 


of Great 
poate 


:, Upper Sack ville-street. 
Tashay tatoraietien, Ce y Pog math bys tention =| the Com: 
‘a or to an: Principal towu» 

) Scotland, or Ireland, 


RESHAM LIFE ASSUBANOE SOCIETY, 
7, Old J EC, 
FA ALLaw ‘cunris, if er: and Secretary. 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 

INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincia 
Governments of Auckland, Cnet Otago, &e. 
CAVITAL, £500,000, _BESERVE FUND, £95,000, 


Branches and Agwacies in Now Zealand: 
Blenheim 


Auckiont investi! 
ew ton 
Napier i Wetherstone Wakatipa 
W: 4 Kaiapoi Dunes Ringston 
| 
angan Honburn 
This Bank te Draughta on of the above-named places in 
nt 1 
New Zealand. nud transacts every description of Bankir inerd 
connected with shah Oolemy,on samen which sony te lease ‘on appli- 
gation at the London , LARKWORTHY, 
Mick a Veeck eve be mg 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 


vENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
world, scholastic institut and the on a ay rege Re 
ieation of his machinesy for making 
introduced & new series ~=74 ~ usefa peotanstions, 


aud, above aT 
approbation 7 cow, 

Kach pen bears the impress of the name av a guarantee of ality, 
aud they are put up in bo: Cag nner one grom each, with label 
outside, and the tacnimil of ‘ns vetsien, 3:0. ae 

At the requent of mamercus 
introdaced “his WARRAN cy PUBLIC PENS, 
which ars pecially adage to their use, being of different degre 
of flexibility, und wen ne, medium, and broad point, suitable tur 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold retaul by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and 
Wholesale Dexlers can be sapplied at the Works, Graham-strest, 
png oor a 91, John-street, New York ; and 37, Gracechurel- 


OWARD and SONS’ SILVER-FIR 
FURNITURE. Manufactured by Steam Machinery. Every 


by 
siption of vei Cabinetwork at a moderate price: 
Wrrehosees 25 and 27.4 Sc mesn, Octenk: street, Designs and 


Ormouln, or 
assortment always 


(J ASELIERS in ‘Crystal, oo, 
Bronze,—Medivail Fittings, &c. A 
Every article marked —D, HULETT and 

Go, Maamtctarers 6 and 56, frist Holborn, WO. 


oe! vi for hes pil eens rock oil, iegiving @ brillian’ 
light a @ wrifling cost. Pare Colza Gil and American nesk-O1 
for the above lamps at the lowest market price, delivered poilbeg 
London or the suburbs periodically, or on receipt of lane oe: 
oe ees one ae for all domestic purposes. Drew 4 
aod Pai —_ and Go, 46, wing William-street, 
London Bridges Pat Petablished A.D, 1% : 


eines et wooD VIOLET 
Fouget-me-net, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfuns 
toade —157B, New Bond-street. 


“pi et rn m3 
t n 
‘THOMAS FOX, 7, Catiherine-street, Strand, aforesaid, G4 TUBDAY, 
OCTORER 29, 1864, 


